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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS . 
ANNOUNCETIENT of NEW BOOKS 


INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING: 





SENTIMENTAL TOIMIIIY. 


The story of his Boyhood. By James M. Barrie. 
trations by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Those who know a piece of life when they find it, and who care for the ultimate charm of a bit of 
pure literature, will read and re-read Mr. Barrie’s masterpiece.’’—Hamilton W, Mabie. 


MARGARET OGILVY. 


By her son, James M. Barrie. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


An affectionate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s mother, which is necessarily also a sketch of much of his 
own life and surroundings, as well as his work. 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY 3}, UNITED STATES—1870-1895. 


By E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


With 11 full-page Illus- 


President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before have the many history-making 
events of this period been gathered together in a historical narrative by a competent hand. The illus 
trations, prepared at a great expense, are remarkable for their combination of artistic charm with ab- 
solute historical accuracy. Since its publication in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the history has been 
thoroughly revised and increased in size almost one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 


‘President Andrews has undertaken a stupendous task and has executed it with a fullness of 
knowledge and a grasp of events that are admirable.”"—Boston Beacon. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The characteristics of style that have made Frank R. Stockton one of the most popular writers of 
fiction are exhibited at their best in his latest novel. It is one of his best works.” —Bostun Advertiser. 





IN OLE VIRGINIA. By THomas NEL- 
SON PAGE. With 24 full-page Illustrations by 
A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, W. T. Smedley, 
C. S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, aud B. W. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. By 
RoBpert Howarp RusseELL. With 130 LIllus- 
trations, chiefly from photographs. 12mo, $2.00. 


Clinedinst. 





THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF 
MARSAC. By Morty Ettiot Sea- 


WELL. Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


A TRAGIC IDYL. By Paut Bourcer. 


12m0, $1.50. 


COLONIAL DAYS IN 
YORK. 


12mo, $1.25. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DETI- 
OCRACY. By E. L. Gopkrn, 8vo, 


$2.00. 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being 
the Outlines of Aisthetic Theory. By GEorGE 
SANTAYANA, Lecturer at Harvard University. 
12mo, $1.50. 


OLD NEW 


By ALicE Morse EARLE. 





12mo, $2.50. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES and 
Other Stories. By H. C. BuNNER. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by A, Castaigne, W. T. 
Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE ROGUE’S MARCH. A Ro- 


mance. By E. W. HoRNUNG. 12m0, $1.50. 


A WINTER SWALLOW, and Other 


Poems. By Epitn M. THOMAS. 12mo, $1.50. 


ONE OF THE VISCONTI. By Eva 
WiLper (McGlasson) BRODHEAD. Ivory 
Series. 16mo, 75 cents. 


A BOOK OF IARTYRS._ By Cor- 
NELIA AtTwoop Pratt. Ivory Series. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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IN THE WOOD OF FINVARA. 

I have grown tired of sorrow and human 
tears; 

Life is a dream in the night, a fear among 
fears, 

A naked runner lost in a storm of spears. 


I have grown tired of rapture and love’s 
desire; 

Love is a flaming heart, and its flames 
aspire 

Till they cloud the soul in the smoke of a 
windy ure. 


I would wash the dust of the world in a 
soft green flood: 

Here, between sea and sea, in the fairy 
wood, 

I have found a delicate, wave-green soli- 
tude. 


Here, in the fairy wood, between sea and 
sea, 

I have heard the song of a fairy bird in a 
tree, 

And the peace that is not in the world 
has flown to me. 


New Review. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Painter-poet, art thou gone, 
Work of words and palette done? 
Gone from rising self-mued eyes 
To have commerce with the skies? 
Gone thou art! But echoing sure 
Shall th’ evangel song endure: 
“Little labor of each minute, 

Let thy living soul pulse in it! 

Be thou, humblest artisan, 

Priest of art and very man! 
What a Stoss or Krafft may teach, 
Grasp it; it is in thy reach! 
Fischer’s wrist or Diirer’s brush 
Are for thee as song for thrush! 
Bliss of effort sung by poet, 

Let your eyes quick-flashing show it! 
Leave upon the dullest clod 
Human impress of the God!” 

So sang Morris Hope’s sweet song 
To a dear despairing throng, 
Sowing seed of countless price 
For his Earthly Paradise. 


Speaker. S. E. W. 





In the Wood of Finvara. 


MOSCHUS’ EPITAPH ON BION. 


“Ah, well a day! When mallows fade 
and fall, 

Or fresh green parsley by the garden wall, 

When withers all the thriving clump of 
dill— 

Another year will see them flourish still. 

But we the great, the mighty or the wise, 

Whene’er we fall on death and close our 
eyes, 

Unhearing sleep within the hollow earth 

The endless sleep that knows no morning 
birth.” 

So Moschus sang two thousand years ago, 

In clear Greek tones that pierce the heart 


of woe. 

Yet from the spell of that sad knell-like 
strain 

Our hearts must turn, nor wed despair to 
pain. 


The early world felt youth’s quick keen 
despair; 

To her this earth’s green garden was so 
fair, 

That eyes yet blind with tears at death’s 
sharp knife 

Saw through the darkness cold no other 
life. 

But we, the children of the ages grey. 

Have learned to see where shadows fleck 
the way; 

All thro’ earth’s fairest music as she sings 

We hear faint stirrings as of spirits’ 


wings; 

In the quaint skill of spring’s unfolding 
birth 

We guess the power to build new Heavens 
and Earth: 

Yea, through the garden since that day 
One passed 

Whose eyes slept once in death, yet waked 
at last. 

Academy. CLOTILDA MARSON. 


In the glory of youth the young man went; 
His heart with pride was stirred; 
“They should yield,” he cried, “‘to the mes- 
sage sent, 
And force of the burning word.” 


The long years passed and a wearied man 
Crept back to the old home door: 
“I have spoken my word and none has 
heard, 
And the great world rolls as before.” 


AUBERON HERBERT. 














Horace in English. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
HORACE IN ENGLISH. 

Admiring at the fact that for two 
and a half centuries hardly a scholar 
or man of letters had lived in En- 
gland who had not once or oftener in 
his life been moved to try his hand at 
a translation from Horace, I was long 
ago inspired, in the days of enthusias- 
tic youth, to compile an anthology of 
these fugitive efforts. It was not a 
bad book, nor an uninteresting, though 
I say it, and I am an unprejudiced 
judge, for it brought me in nothing— 
my publisher, with unnecessary pro- 
lixity, being careful to demonstrate to 
me the exact number of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence he had lost by the 
venture. There is very little original- 
ity among publishers. When Thomas 
Drant, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, took 
his version of the “Epistles and 
Satires” to a printer in the year 1567, 
that astute person remarked, “though 
your boke be wyse and ful of learnyng, 
yet peradventure it wyl not be sale- 
able; signifying, indeed, that flim- 
flames and guegawes, be they never 
so sleight and slender, are sooner rapte 
up thenne those which be lettered and 
clarkly makings.” My publisher said 
much the same in other words. And 
I have no doubt whatever but that Dr. 
Drant’s printer was able, in his re- 
turn of the sales, to justify his pre- 
conceived opinion even as my friend 
was. The world, in Drant’s day, curi- 
ously enough, thought little of Horace. 
His popularity in England was still to 
make, and the learned Prebendary 
was well-nigh alone in his admiration. 
Indeed, Stanyhurst, the _ eccentric, 
whose translation of two books of the 
“Mneid,” full of the slang of the Mid- 
dle Ages, well earned for their author 
Southey’s compliment of “the common 
sewer of the language,” thought, like 
most of his contemporaries, that the 
“most considerable” of the Latin 
poets were Virgil and Ovid, while 
Horace came in with Ennius among 
“the rabblement.” Here and there, 
however, in the collections of lyric 
poetry of the Elizabethan times, one 
may come across an unacknowledged 
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version of an ode of Horace. In Tot- 

tel’s “Miscellany” there is an anony- 

mous rendering of Ode VII., Book IV., 

“Diffugere nives,” in fourteen-sylla- 

bled verse:— 

The winter with his griesly stormes ne 
lenger dare abide, 

The plesante grasse, with lusty greene, the 
earthe hath newly dide, 

The trees have leaves, ye bowes don spred, 
new changed is ye yere, 

The water brokes are cleane sonke down, 
the pleasant bankes appeare, etc. 


It is a pleasant poem, though diffuse 
as a translation, and it is not Horace; 
nor indeed, is any one of the three ver- 
sions of the Ode to Licinius, one by 
Surrey, which appear in the same book. 
Why did they so admire the Ode to 
Licinius in those days? Sidney trans- 
lated it; it was his only translation 
from Horace, for which, taking into 
account its jaw-breaking qualities, one 
may be properly thankful. Another 
poet, in another age, the highly-re- 
spectable Cowper, made a version of 
it, with a pious reflection at the end:— 
Sweet moralist! 
sea, 
The Christian has an 
thee, ete. 


Afloat on life’s rough 


art unknown to 


Besides Cowper, the only other vrans- 
lator who seems to have used Horace 
as a means of “improving the occa- 
sion’ was his  antipodes—Samuel 
Boyse—w hose versions breathe a 
spirit of humble devotion. He wrote 
“The Deity,” which Fielding said was 
not a bad poem, and he was in essen- 
tials about as mean and contemptible 
a scoundrel as ever escaped hanging; 
he swindled his benefactors, lived on 
his wife’s dishonor, and died of drink 
and debauchery in a ditch or a spong- 
ing-house. 

Jasper Heywood is among the earlier 
of Horace’s imitators. In ‘‘The Para- 
dise of Dainty Devices,” ed. 1580, oc- 
eurs a fairly close rendering in four- 
teen-syllable verse, as usual, of the 
10th Ude of Book II:— 


Amid the vale the slender shrubbe is hid 
from all mishap, 

When taller tree that standes aloft is rent 
with thunder clappe; 
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The turret tops which touch the clouds 
are bent with every blast, 

Soon shivered are their stones with storms 
and quickly overcast. 

That the poets have proved gen- 
erally among the worst translators is 
curious, but not beyond explanation. 
Dryden took hold of several of the 
odes, paraphrased them, and turned 
them into stately sonorous verse— 
magnificent, but not Horace. Cowley, 
too, embroidered his own conceits 
upon his original, until one lost sight 
of the latter altogether. What can 
one think of his making Pyrrha’s 
credulous lover “trust the faithless 
April of her May’? Milton, whose 
literalness is somewhat painful, would 
have scorned such irregular proceed- 
ing. Leigh Hunt essayed a version of 


the same ode to Pyrrha, so did 
Thomas Hood, junior. How should 
one render “simplex munditiis” ? 


Here are three versions for choice:— 


Plain in thy neatness—Milton. 
With unconcern so exquisite—Leigh Hunt. 
In cunning carelessnesses—Thomas Hood. 


Herrick had a pleasant way, all his 
own, of dovetailing parts of the odes 
into his poems. Thus he addresses his 
“peculiar friend, Mr. John Wickes,” 
under the name of Posthumus, begin- 
ning properly enough:— 


Ah, Posthumus! our years hence flye, 
And leave no sound: nor piety, 
Or prayers, or vow, 
Can keep the wrinkle from the brow: 
But we must on, 
As Fate doth lead or draw us. None, 
None, Posthumus, could e’er decline 
The doom of cruel Proserpine.1 


Presently we recognize parts of the 
ode to Torquatus, and then “Non ebur 


1 “To My Old Friend Posthumus,” by the late 
Frederick Locker-Lampson, is a free and modern, 
but beautiful, imitation of this ode: 

My Friend, our few remaining years 
Are hasting to an end, 

They glide away, and lines are here 
That time can never mend ; 

Thy blameless life avails thee not,— 
My Friend, my dear old Friend ! 


Alas for love ! this peaceful home ! 
The darling at my knee! 





Horace in English. 


neque aureum,” with a good deal more 
that is pure Herrick, as, indeed, most 
of it seems. 

Herrick has the distinction of hav- 
ing been the first English translator 
of the “Carmen Amabceum,” which is 
said, rightly or wrongly, to have been 
the most often translated or imitated 
poem in the world. His is a good ver- 
sion, hardly, if at all, second to Atter- 
bury’s. Mr. Gladstone’s translation of 
this ode, made many years ago, has 
hardly been matched by his later ef- 
forts. Of the many imitations of the 
famous lovers’ dialogue, the most 
quaint is found among the fugitive 
poems collected by Sir Henry Wotton. 
It is a dialogue between God and the 
Soul, and runs thus:— 


SOUL: 


Whilst my soul’s eye beheld no light 

But what stream’d from Thy gracious 
sight, P 

To me the world’s greatest king 

Seem’d but some little vulgar thing. 


Gop: 


Whilst thou prov’dst pure; and that in 

thee 
I could glass all my Deity; 
How glad did I from Heaven depart 
To find a lodging in thy heart. 

SouL: 

Now Fame and Greatness bear the sway 
(Tis they that hold my prison’s key), 


For whom my soul would die, might she 
Leave them her immortalitie. 


Gop: 


I and some few pure souls conspire, 
And burn both in a mutual fire, 

For whom I'd die once more, ere they 
Should miss of Heaven’s eternal day. 


SOUL: 


But, Lord! what if I turn again, 
And with an adamantine chain 


My own dear wife! Thyself, old Friend ! 
And must it come to me, 

That any face shall fill my place 
Unknown to them and thee ? 

Ay, all too vainly are we screen’d 
From peril, day and night : 

Those awful rapids must be shot, 
Our shallop will be slight: 

O pray that then we may desery 
Some cheering beacon light. 
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Lock me to Thee? What if I chase 
The world away to give Thee place? 


GoD: 
Then, though these souls in whom I joy 
Are seraphim, thou but a toy, 


A foolish toy, yet once more I 
Would with thee live, and for thee die. 


The opportunities that the dialogue 
form of this ode presented to the 
satirist and parodist have been fre- 
quently availed of. Rowe thus im- 
mortalized the disagreement and rec- 
onciliation between Congreve and the 
elder Tonson. 

Tonson remarks:— 


I’m in with Captain Vanbrugh at the 
present, 

A most sweet-natur’d 
pleasant, 

He writes your comedies, draws schemes 
and models, 

And builds Duke’s houses upon very odd 
hills; 

For him, so much I dote on him, that I, 

If I was sure to go to Heaven, would die. 


gentleman and 


To which Congreve rejoins:— 


Temple and Delaval are now my party, 

Men that are tam Mercurio both quam 
Marte; 

And though for them I scarce shall go to 
Heaven, 

Yet I can drink with them six nights in 
seven. 


In the “Criticisms on the Rolliad,” 
1785, occurs a dialogue between a 
Certain Personage and his Minister 
(George III. and Pitt). These curious 
political satires took the form of a pre- 
tended review of an imaginary epic 
poem. The first of them was pub- 
lished in a London newspaper in 1784, 
and was devoted to a_ criticism on 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Rolle. 
Among the authors were Dr. Law- 
rence, General Fitzpatrick, R. Tickell, 
Joseph Richardson, Lord John Town- 
shend, George Ellis, Sir R. Adair, 
General Burgoyne, Hare, Reid, Bate 
Dudley, Brummel, Boscawen, Pearce, 
and the Bishop of Ossory. 

Fox and Horne Tooke figured in an- 
other parody of the “Carmen Ama- 
of the “‘Anti- 


beeum” in the poetry 
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Jacobin,’ which, indeed, contains 
many imitations of Horace by Can- 
ning, Frere, George Ellis, Lord Mor- 
peth, etc. George Canning’s version of 
the Ode to Bacchus (XXV., Book IIL.) 
is assumed to be written in the char- 
acter of Charles Howard, Eleventh 
Duke of Norfolk, whose famous toast, 
“Our Sovereign’s health, the Majesty 
of the People,’ was proposed at a ban- 
quet given at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern on Charles Fox’s birthday, 
January 24, 1798. For this toast the 
duke was deprived of all his oftices:— 


Whither, O Bacchus, in thy train, 

Dost thou transport thy votary’s brain 
With sudden inspiration? 

Where dost thou bid me quaff my wine, 

And toast new measures to combine 
The Great and Little Nation? 


Say, in what tavern shall I raise 
My nightly voice in Charley’s praise, 
And dream of future glories, 
When Fox with salutary sway 
(Terror, the order of the day), 
Shall reign o’er King and Tories. 


My nightly feelings must have way! 
A toast I'll give—a thing I’ll say, 
As yet unsaid by any— 
“Our Sov’reign Lord!” let those who doubt 
My honest meaning, hear me out— 
“His Majesty—the Many!” 


Mortals! no common voice you hear! 
Militia Colonel, Premier Peer, 
Lieutenant of a County! 
I speak high things! yet, God of wine, 
Tor thee, I fear not to resign 
These gifts of royal bounty. 


James and Horace Smith, whose 
‘‘Rejected Addresses” constitutes their 
chief claim to immortality, published 
a brilliant volume of parodies of the 
first two books of odes, under the title 
of “Horace in London,” in 1813. These 
had originally been written without 
any regard to regularity of succes- 
sion, and many of them had appeared 
in monthly publications. The book is 
searce now, and well-nigh forgotten, 
but its contents do no discredit to the 
authors of the ever-green “Addresses.” 
For an example:— 
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BrigHtTon (Ode IV., Book I.). 


Now fruitful Autumn lifts his sun-burnt 
head, 
The slighted Park few cambric muslins 
whiten, 
The dry machines revisit Ocean’s bed, 
And Horace quits awhile the town for 
Brighton. 


The cit foregoes his box at Turnham 
Green, 

To pick up health and shells with Am- 
phitrite, 

Pleasure’s fair daughters trip along the 
Steyne, 

Led by the dame the Greeks call Am- 
phitrite. 


Here with choice food earth smiles and 
ocean yawns, 
Intent alike to please the London glut- 
ton. 
This, for our breakfast proffers shrimps 
and prawns, 
That, for our dinner, Southdown lambs 
and mutton. 


Yet here, as elsewhere, Death impartial 
reigns, 
Visits alike the cot and the Pavilion, 
And for a bribe with equal scorn disdains 
My half a crown, and Baring’s half a 
million. 


Alas! how short the span of human pride! 
Time flies, and hope’s romantic schemes 
are undone; 
Cosweller’s coach, that carries four inside, 
Waits to take back th’ unwilling bard to 
London. 


Long shalt thou laugh thine enemies to 
scorn, 


Proud as Phenicia, queen of watering- 
places; 
Boys yet unbreech’d, and virgins yet un- 
born, 
On thy bleak down shall tan their bloom- 
ing faces. 


Of imitators and parodists of Horace 
the number is almost past count. It 
would be hardly just to count among 
them Andrew Marvel, yet his “Hora- 
tian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from 
Ireland,” though no imitation of any 
one particular ode of Horace, does, as 
Archbishop Trench well said, “give a 
truer idea of the kind of greatness 
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which Horace achieved than, so far 
as I know, could from any other poem 
in the language be obtained.” 

Christopher Anstey, the witty author 
of the incomparable “New Bath 
Guide,’ addressed a clever imitation 
of the first ode to Mr. John Miller, the 
husband of a lady who had established 
a poetical coterie at her villa at Bath- 
easton. Allan Ramsay’s “Dalhousie 
of a High Descent” will not be forgot- 
ten in this connection. 

Imitations have been made in dia- 
lect; now that Scots is in vogue I may 
seasonably print a stanza of an ode 
sent me in manuscript long since, by 
a Glasgow gentleman, who proposed 
to set his versions to popular tunes 
and sing them on convivial occa- 
sions:— 


See hoo Soracte’s hoary heid 
Stands gleaming white wi’ driftit snaw, 
While forest trees, wi’ stentit boughs, 
Uneithly bear their load ava; 
An’ burns, that oft in summer time 
Hae swirled in wimplin’ eddies clear, 
A’ hushed to eerie silence, noo 
In gloom deplore the dyin’ year! 
But pile the fire 
Wi’ faggots higher, 
An bring the wine four towmonths auld; 
While sang an’ mirth 
Ring round the hearth, 
Wha cares a plack for frost and cauld? 


The Gentleman’s Magazine has in 
past days been responsible for the 
publication of many imitations and 
translations of Horace. It is more 
than a century and a half since—to be 
exact, it was in May, 1744—that a fel- 
low-contributor, whose sentiments 
would have delighted the Anti-To- 
bacco Society, eased his mind with the 
following “counterblast” in imitation 
of Epode III.:— 


For parricide, that worst of crimes, 
Hemlock’s cold draught, in ancient times, 
Scarce taught the rogue repentance; 
But had tobacco then been known, 
Its burning juices swallow’d down, 

Had prov’d a fitter sentence. 


How callous are the lab’rer’s jaws, 
Who this dire weed both smokes and 
chaws, 
And feasts upon the venom! 
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While I by chance a taste once got 
That so inflam’d my mouth and throat, 
I thought all hell was in ’em. 


This was the charm Medea taught 
Her dear advent’rous Argonaut, 

To steal the Golden Fleece with; 
Down bulls’ and dragons’ gaping throat 
A quid he threw, which, quick as thought, 

The brutes were laid at peace with 


Under the blue I’d rather live, 

And the sun’s fiercest rays receive, 
How apt soe’er to burn us; 

Nay, Hercules’s shirt I’d wear, 

Or any flame much sooner bear, 
Than a pipe’s fiery furnace. 


Not all of this effusion may be re- 
printed, for the noble zeal of my es- 
teemed fellow-contributor has, here 
and there, betrayed him to a plainness 
of speech which the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine will not, nowadays, sanction. 

Passing from parodists and _ imi- 
tators, an army in themselves, the 
list of the serious translatorsof Horace 
is a stupendous one, and in its variety 
amazing. 

There are in the catalogue Sedley 
the frivolous and Johnson the pro- 
found, Bentley 


The mighty scholiast, whose unweary’d 
pains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Maro’s 
strains, 


and Major Whyte-Melville, Milton and 
Mr. Gladstone, Atterbury and Ralph 
Bernal. There are historians, states- 
men, poets, lawyers, scholars, and di- 
vines—Mitford, Merivale, Wrangham, 
Trench, Porson, Conington. Among 
the laureates, save Ben Jonson and 
Dryden, are few translators of Hor- 
ace, but Pye puts in a claim for re- 
membrance where others, his betters, 
have been silent. Warren Hastings, 
coming home to be tried, composed on 
board the East Indiaman, a version of 
the 16th Ode of Book II., in which, 
with probable sincerity under the cir- 
cumstances, he described his aspira- 
tions as being— 
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A state above the fear of want; 
Vomestic love, Heaven’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease. 


Thurlow, who was not as wise as 
he looked, essayed a rendering of the 
ode to Virgil. Byron, who confessed 
candidly to a hatred of Horace, left a 
fragment of Ode III., Book IIL., “Jus- 
tum ac tenacem.”’ Lord Lytton, 
Charles Stuart Calverley, Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, are as well remembered 
among recent translators as Barton 
Holyday, Fanshawe, Hawkins, and 
Creech were among the earlier, or 
Francis, Duncombe, and Boscawen 
among those of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Candor compels the admission 
that, unsatisfying as are most trans- 
lations, “standard versions,” so-called, 
are usually the worst. Sometimes 
they are scholarly, sometimes they are 
not; always they are tiresome. Dr. 
Francis’ well-meant and labored miles 
of verse are as depressing as the new 
humor. Francis averred that if Bishop 
Atterbury had but translated more 
than two of the odes, he himself wouid 
never have undertaken his task. One 
regrets Atterbury’s moderation with- 
out wondering at it, for the popularity 
of his two odes was in his century so 
remarkable that the chances of a repe- 
tition of his success were but slight. 
Nobody attempted to rival his famous 
ode to Melpomene, and Francis and 
the others simply lifted it for the ben- 
efit of their own collections. It is a 
spirited poem, and for the advantage 
of Horace lovers of a later day may 
well be quoted :— 


He on whose birth the lyric queen 
Of numbers smil’d, shall never grace 
The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 
First in th fam’d Olympic race. 
He shall not, after toils of war, 
And humbling haughty monarch’s pride, 
With laurell’d brows conspicuous far, 
To Jove’s Tarpeian temple ride. 
But him, the streams that warbling flow, 
Rich Tibur’s fertile meads along, 
And shady groves, his haunts, shall know 
The master of th’ Aolian song. 


The sons of Rome, majestic Rome! 
Have plac’d me in the poet’s choir, 
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And envy now, or dead or dumb, 
Forbears to blame what they admire. 
Goddess of the sweet-sounding lute! 
Which thy harmonious touch obeys; 
Wnuo can’st the finny race, though mute, 
To cygnets’ dying accents raise; 
Thy gift it is, that all with ease, 
Me, prince of Roman lyrics own; 
That while I live my numbers please, 
If pleasing be thy gift alone. 


It has been a gentlemanlike diver- 
sion—this worrying of Horace—for 
nigh three hundred years. At last 
there are signs of the fashion having 
fallen into disuse, unless Mr. Glad- 
stone is to claim credit for its revival. 
Not the first of ex-prime ministers, he, 
to indulge in the diversion. Does no- 
body remember the Earl of Derby’s 
odes? 


Think for the morrow nought: enjoy 
Each day the boons bestow’d by chance; 
Nor rudely spurn, too happy boy, 
Or love’s delight, or joyous dance. 


While crabbed age is far away, 
Now manly sports beseem thy years, 
And whispers soft, at close of day, 
How sweetly breath’d in willing ears! 


And tell-tale laugh of merry maid 
In corner hid; and slender wrist 
Of bracelet spoil’d, or ring convey’d 

From fingers that but half resist. 


Nor should Calverley be forgot. 
Here is a fine fragment from the ode 
to Virgil on the death of Quinctilius:— 


Unshamed, unchecked for one so dear 
We sorrow. Lead the mournful choir, 
Melpomene, to whom thy sire 

Gave harp, and song-notes liquid-clear! 


Sleeps he the sleep that knows no morn? 
Oh Honor, oh twin-born with Right, 
Pure Faith, and Truth that loves the 

light, 

When shall again his like be born? 


Were sweeter lute than Orpheus given 
To thee, did trees thy voice obey; 
The blood revisits not the clay 

Which He, with lifted wand, hath driven. 


Into his dark assemblage, who 
Unlocks not fate to mortal’s prayer. 
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Hard lot! yet light their griefs who bear 
The ills, which they may not undo. 


Monuments, perhaps, after all, of 
misdirected ingenuity, these collec- 
tions, for ‘‘to catch the aroma of green 
tea” is a pursuit not more elusive than 
this attempted decanting of the old 
wine of Mantua into British bottles. 
Still, the pursuit has amused many 
generations not unprofitably, and Hor- 
ace, for our comfort, is never a whit 
the worse for it all. What says Austin 
Dobson? 


Our “world” to-day’s as good or ill, 
As cultured (nearly), 

As yours was, Horace! you alone, 

Unmatched, unmet, we have not known. 


CHARLES COOPER. 





From The Quarterly Review. 
THE IDEALS OF ANARCHY.! 

Somewhere about the year 1716, so 
runs the story, a Polish gentleman be- 
longing to the noble house of Nietzsky 
was condemned to death for having 
conspired as a Protestant, with other 
Protestants, against the Republic. He 
made his escape, with: wife and child, 
into German territory. Of him noth- 
ing more is known; and even these 
details may be little else than a 
legend. But Friedrich Nietzsche, 
whose life and opinions we are pro- 
posing to narrate, was proud of his 
Polish origin; nor did his restless, bril- 
liant, self-centred, and unmanageable 
character, whicn at last broke down 
into madness, belie the _ affinities 
whereby we are led to think, if not, 
as he would persuade us, of Coperni- 
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cus, yet certainly of Chopin. He is the 
latest, and by no means the least sig- 
nificant, of those spirits that, like the 
too often quoted Mephistopheles, “say 
no” to an entire civilization. His one 
veto, his Nie pozwalam, or “I decline to 
agree,” uttered with explosive rhetoric, 
and flowing out into ten thousand 
aphorisms, has made him the hero as 
well as the prophet of free-thinkers. 
To him, the Church seems an effete 
superstition, the State mere tyranny, 
metaphysics the ghost of religion sit- 
ting upon its grave, morality a bug- 
bear, law the enemy of life, and every- 
thing permissible so long as men 
please themselves. 

This Great Charter, drawn 
line more than half a century ago by 
Max Stirner.—whom Dr. Nordau 
brushes aside as a “crazy Hegelian,” 
—finds in Nietzsche such a wealth of 
light and color—it is proclaimed with 
so sweeping an eloquence, and, we 
must add, with such “damnable itera- 
tion’—that none can marvel if the an- 
archists of all nations flock to his 
standard. What, in comparison with 
his laughing, singing, and dancing 
strophes are the pale arguments of a 
Max Stirner, the rants and furies of 
Bakunin, the geographical lectures 
and moral-revolutionary pleadings of 
Prince Kropotkin, or the halting de- 
ductions of Mr. Herbert Spencer? 
And in the deep gloom which hangs 
over Nietzsche, in his wanderings of 
the mind and the feet through so 
many high and wild landscapes, in the 
pathos of contrast suggested by his 
early and his latter years, in his pres- 
ent condition of insanity without hope, 
while his books are sumptuously 
edited, carefully translated, and stud- 
ied from New York to St. Petersburg, 
all the elements of tragedy are min- 
gled. 

Those who suffer persecution for a 
ereed will naturally be drawn _ to 
preach it; and the family of the Polish 
fugitive, once established on a peace- 
ful soil, dedicated themselves to the 
service of the Lutheran Church. 


in out- 


Friedrich, the grandfather of our an- 
archist, 


born at Bibra in 1756, was 
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pastor of Wollmirstadt in Thuringia, 
Doctor of Divinity, and superintendent 
at Eilenburg. He published sermons, 
vindicated the Second Epistle of Peter 
against Grotius, offered a “Rational 
View of Religion, Education, Loyalty, 
and Benevolence” to those whom the 
“present excitement in the world of 
theology” seemed likely to trouble; 
and, dying at the age of seventy, left 
behind him the reputation of a worthy 
and learned parson. He was twice 
married, and had ten children. His 
second wife, sister of Dr. Krause and 
widow of Superintendent Kriiger, ex- 
ercised no small influence over the 
household in which young Friedrich 
grew up at Naumburg on the Saale. 
Like all his kinsfolk, she was sincerely 
religious, but in the somewhat light- 
tempered fashion which dwelt more 
upon making the world happy than 
upon her neighbors’ sinfulness. Two 
of her sons became clergymen, and 
Karl Ludwig, the father of that boy 
who was to bring his Lutheran an- 
ecestors so much fame and shame, not 
only distinguished himself in his uni- 
versity course at Halle, but while 
quite a young man was appointed as 
tutor of the Princesses of Sachsen- 
Altenburg, one of whom afterwards 
became Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, 
and a second Grand Duchess Constan- 
tine of Russia. In 1841, when Ludwig 
was not yet thirty, he had gained the 
friendship as well as the personal ac- 
quaintance of his sovereign, Frederick 
William IV., whose religious mysti- 
cism agreed in large measure with his 
own. The king gave him an excellent 
living at Récken, a pleasant village, 
standing with its ivy-clad church- 
tower in a country of wood and water, 
not far from Liitzen. There Friedrich 
was born, to his father’s great joy, on 
the king’s birthday, October 15, 1844. 
He received the pious monarch’s 
name; and the event is recorded with 
trembling gratitude, in the pastor’s 
baptismal register. What would have 
been that good man’s feeling, had 
some unpitying genius shown him in 


vision the pages of “Zarathustra,” 
which this child, whom he was dedi- 
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cating with such solemn words, was 
destined one day to publish! 

But he foresaw no evil and died 
when Friedrich was not five years old. 
Meeting with a bad accident, by fall- 
ing down a flight of steps, he under- 
went an illness which lasted some 
eleven months and terminated in 
softening of the brain. It does not 
appear, from the minute details given 
of her family by Madame Forster- 
Nietzsche, to whom we owe our knowl- 
edge, that there was any taint of un- 
soundness in the blood; neither would 
the copious early writings in prose 
and verse of Nietzsche himself, or his 
first published compositions, lead us 
to suspect in him congenital derange- 
ment of intellect. Young as he was, 
he felt deeply both his father’s death 
and the change from Ricken, to which 
he was always attached,—from a coun- 
try village, with its freedom and fresh 
air, to the rather melancholy streets 
of Naumburg. And in accordance 
with his grandmother’s theory of edu- 
cation, he must attend the common 
school, and mix with the town-chil- 
dren,—an ordeal which this highly- 
sensitive, perhaps over-refined spirit 
could not endure. 

At first he made no friends, and was 
too earnest for his years. The boys 
called him “little clergyman;” they 
took home stories of his extraordinary 
acquaintance with the Bible, and how 
he recited hymns that made them cry. 
Later on, his comrades made a hero 
of Friedrich; his 
him; and her recollections of his skill 
in amusements at home, his fantasies 
and fairy tales, his enthusiasm for the 
Russians during the Crimean War, his 
Homeric studies which infected all 
around, and his anxiety to understand 
as well as practise the religious prin- 
ciples taught him, furnish us with a 
child’s biography, not very deep or 
philosophical, but pleasing and true. 
It is the old German home, with some 
added polish and an almost artistic 
clearness of feature, that charms by 
its combination of the picturesque and 
the natural. These two were pattern 


children, bred in the atmosphere of 


sister worshipped ° 
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Lutheran piety, spending their holi- 
days with a clerical grandfather in his 
country-living of Pobles, or with a 
clerical uncle at Nirmsdorf, and shel- 
tered from the world by aunts and 
other feminine kindred, who might 
sometimes read the newspapers but 
were zealous for converting the 
heathen. They heard of Berlin, and 
studied the shop windows in Leipzig; 


but they “feared no evil, for they 
knew no sin.” When the grandmother 
passed away, they moved into a 


smaller house, which had its old-fash- 
ioned garden to delight these old- 
fashioned little people; and Fritz, 
enamoured of music and verse-mak- 
ing, spent many hours in the arbor 
composing stanzas, some of which be- 
tray remarkable perfection of form, 
and a truth of emotion that is exceed- 
ingly rare in boys of twelve or thir- 
teen. The fragments of autobiog- 
raphy which have beenpreserved from 
the same period are still more strik- 
ing. Not only does the lad write with 
judgment and sense. when to write at 
all would have been an uncommon 
merit,—he looks before and after, knits 
up his literary enterprises into a 
whole, and displays a gift of intro- 
spection such as Goethe himself might 
have envied at that premature age. 
So promising a student was not 
likely to be overlooked; and in 1858 
the rector of the Land-School at Pforta 
gave Fritz a scholarship in that fa- 
mous institution. The history of 
Pforta would be worth telling, had 
we space to describe its vicissitudes. 
Certain monks of the Order of St. Ber- 
nard, Cistercians, driven out by the 
heathen Slavs in the twelfth century, 
had taken refuge with Udo, Bishop of 
Naumburg, and founded their new 
monastery at Pforta in 1136, ‘Coeno- 
bium Stee Mariz de Porta.” By and 
by the Reformation came; and in 15438 
Maurice Duke of Saxony, putting out 
the old monks, made of it a public 
school. The lines of this change were 
quaintly descrived by Duke Maurice 
himself as early as 1540. ‘‘To the de- 
yout life,” says his instruction, “shall 
the lads be brought up; and in the art 
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of speaking, in discipline, and in vir- 
tue shall they be instructed six years 
long;” in consideration of all which, 
“they shall be provided with masters 
and servants, teachers, living, “and 
other necessaries, gratis. If the school 
accept them, for six years shall they 
be entertained and taught, I say 
gratis, yet so that they appear apt to 
study.” Fritz Nietzsche was, if ever 
a lad of his age, “apt to study,” and 
he went to Pforta, “willing, with re- 
luctant mind.”. For he was shy, soli- 
tary, and a prey to home sickness. 

Pforta had kept its walls, ten or 
twelve feet high, and was a vast en- 
closure of meadows watered by the 
Saale, and of buildings still severe and 
monastic in their grey old age. The 
discipline was strict, chapels frequent, 
and studies austere. There were two 
hundred students, including twenty 
externs. Fritz spent his six years in 
learning the classics, for which he felt 
a lifelong enthusiasm; but he could 
make no way with mathematics, and 
his one other passion was music— 
luckily or unluckily for the European 
public which has read his criticisms 
on Wagner with admiration, wrath, 
and perplexity. The passion for re- 
serve and reverie grew in solitude; he 
lived on his weekly visit home; and he 
breathed out in verse that deep de- 
pression no anodyne for which was 
anywhere accessible to him. With 
school-friends he ,founded the society 
“Germania,” which, short-lived enough, 
gave him scope for the attempts in 
music and literature that he was ever 
making. Sometimes, thinking where 
he should travel during his holidays, 
he fell into strange dreams and trav- 
elled in his sleep; and once, thus roam- 
ing, as he thought, under comfortless 
vivid sunshine, there struck upon his 
ear a cry from the neighboring asy- 
lum, which he records in a melancholy 
yet defiant tone. He did not foresee 
the future. 

His school-days began to weary him; 
never could this intractable though 


modest-seeming temper submit to rou- 
tine; and he hated the traditions as 
much as the advantages of the Ger- 
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man scholar’s life, long before he came 
to read Schopenhauer’s diatribes 
against the University system. 


Neither was he impetuous in friend- 
ship, though attached and serviceable; 
he disliked the sentimental style; soon 
drew back from societies in which his 
quite un-German love of pure air and 
his refined courtesy met with no satis- 
faction; and was evidently thinking 
for himself, despite the almost mili- 
tary discipline under which he lived 
at Pforta. In many ways, now and 
later, We are reminded of an unhappy 
English genius and New-Pagan, John 
Addington Symonds, whom Nietzsche 
not a little resembled. Both were 
outwardly diffident, at heart self-sus- 
tained and intractable; in either the 
capacity for mental suffering, height- 
ened by illness and introspection, gave 
a keen sense of what pleasure there 
might be in life, were health its nor- 
mal condition; each luxuriated in mu- 
sic yet was an imbecile in mathemat- 
ics; and both combined an intense love 
of the Greek and Roman literature 
with the modern feeling for landscape, 
especially for the pictured shores of 
the Riviera, and high Alpine regions 
like the Engadine in which they found 
a home. Both, finally, turning from 
metaphysics as delusion, and con- 
vineed that religion, above all in its 
Christian dogmatic form, was the 
ruin of art and the chief hindrance to 
man’s advancement, devised in its 
stead an Epicurean stoicism, or rule of 
pleasure founded upon the mystery of 
pain, with the mortality of the soul to 
put a sting into it, and death as the 
great deliverance. We may now fol- 
low up the record of Nietzsche’s youth 
and manhood, taking this clue to guide 
us. 

From Pforta, where he had ac- 
quitted himself honorably, the scholar 
—he was already entitled to that name 
—passed at twenty, in 1864, to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. His last piece of 
school-work had been an essay upon 
Theognis of Megara, in which the old 
Greek moralist and tyrant was held 
up to admiration above the heads of 
the vile democracy, or regiment of 
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slaves—for such to this haughty and 
disdainful mind did the civic constitu- 
tion appear to be, whether in Athens 
or in Paris, and by instinct he had al- 
ready chosen his side, the unpopular, 
anti-Liberal, and Napoleonic. The 
“strong lonely man,” were he Peisis- 
tratus, Julius Cesar, or Csesar Borgia, 
had become his pattern of greatness; 
but years must elapse ere he could 
preach, to a generation intoxicated 
with “progress,” the doctrine he was 
now bringing into light from ancient 
deeps of history in which, ever since 
Aristotle, it had lain forgotten. 
In discussing Theognis, however, 
Nietzsche did not aim at a theory of 
politics; seldom was he troubled with 
politics in the common use of the term; 
his ideal was perfection to be achieved 
by himself, first as freedom of intel- 
lect, and then as an untrammelled self- 
directing life. He walked alone, and 
regarded no man. Yet this proud sol- 
itary could feel enthusiasm for his 
teachers, believing in them with pas- 
sionate devotion, and offering them 
the incense of a rhetoric that flamed 
up in words most eloquent. 

When he found himself at Bonn, 
learned in books, ignorant of the 
world as it lives and moves outside 
books, he was still boyish enough to 
take the German undergraduate seri- 
ously.- He joined the “Franconia,” 
fought his duel, contracted, as he says, 
“debts and rheumatism,’ and made 
an effort to combine his studies in phi- 
lology with copious draughts of beer. 
In vain, however; yet a little while 
and he puts the whole “Burschen- 
schaft” from him as vulgar and Philis- 
tine. Nietzsche was not made to 
drink, smoke, or waste his substance 
in riotous living. He attempted even 
to reform the Franconians,—an essay 


which was repulsed with astonish- 
ment by these swaggering philoso- 
phers. And so he drew back into sol- 


itude again. It must not be imagined 
from this hasty sketch that the youth 
whose daintiness of word and con- 


duct we have insisted upon was that 
affliction to mankind known as a “su- 
perior person,”—Fritz had a 


natural 
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fund of humor, and could laugh at his 
own conceits,—nor did he fail in com- 
radeship, although the Kneipe was not 
his Paradise. That which was want- 
ing to him at a critical moment was the 
authority of a teacher to whom he 
could look up. For now he had begun 
to vex himself with the problems of 
the New Testament and the Christian 
origins, supposing, as he said after- 
wards, that history—with the aid of 
the science of language—could give a 
direct answer to questions of religion. 
During his first term, he was down for 
the lectures in divinity,—his interests 
as well as his associations seemed to 
fit him for the office and work of a 
clergyman, to which from boyhood he 
was drawn. But another spirit came 
upon him at Bonn. So far from de- 
siring to be a pastor, he ceased, in 
fact, to be a Christian. His evangeli- 
eal training could make no. stand 
against Bible criticism, as it was prac- 
tised by the eminent men around him. 
And the familiar, painful experience 
followed,—distress at home when his 
changed views were realized, a void in 
his own heart, the loneliness of life in- 
tensified, the past melting as into 
legendary mist, the future a_ blank. 
His two years at Bonn were, perhaps, 
the least comfortable he ever spent; 
but they marked the turning-point at 
which, forsaking the path his ances- 
tors had travelled, Nietzsche joined 
that throng of bewildered and disor- 
derly pilgrims who have substituted 
inquiry for belief and become seekers 
after the unknown. 

Leipzig, which was his next halting 
place, attracted him by the fame of 
its professors, Curtius, Dindorf, 
Ritsehl, and Tischendorf, all of whom 
helped him to attain that minuteness 
of knowledge, if hardly the breadth 
of view, which he deemed requisite to 
a student of mankind. But his true 
master at Leipzig was none of these; 
it was the dead Schopenhauer, in 
whom, until a certain memorable day, 
he had not read one line. Finding the 
volumes at an old bookseller’s, some 
demon, as he tells us, whispered to 
him. “Take them home;”’ he obeyed 
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the warning, went back with them to 
the retired little house in a garden 
where he was then passing his quiet 
days, and throwing himself down on a 
sofa let the magician work his mighty 
spell upon him. Schopenhauer was ua 
revelation, intimate, astonishing, per 


sonal, as if he had _ written for 
Nietzsche alone. “An energetic, 
gloomy genius,’ assuredly; and we 
may well believe that “every line 


which cried aloud of renunciation and 
self-denial’ spoke to the tormented 
spirit; that “here, as in a _ looking- 
glass,” or a prose-version of ‘Faust,’ 
he saw “the world, life, and his own 
mind in terrible majesty,”’—‘the sun- 
like glance of art; sickness and heal- 
ing; banishment and refuge; Heaven 
and Hell.” He began to despise, to 
chasten himself; his diary abounded in 
sharp satire on his own weakness; he 
was nervous and ill, yet deprived him- 
self of sleep, sitting up until two in 


the morning to rise again at six. How 
would all this have ended? It is his 


own question, and he answers, “Who 
can tell to what height of folly I 
should have ventured, had not vanity 
and the pressure of regular studies 
wrought in a contrary direction?” 

He was not greatly in love with ‘‘reg- 
ular studies.”” The famous professors, 
he judged, were by no means extraor- 
dinary men, but rather “Helots” of 
learning, Gibeonites who made a deal 
too much clamor about the wood 
they were condemned to hew and the 
water they were drawing for a tem- 
ple which, to their dim vision, was out 
of sight. He describes Wilhelm Din- 
dorf as a “powerful-looking man, with 
features like parchment, old-fashioned, 
and formal in his manners;”’ with 
keen, cautious eyes; a pessimist in 
principle, yet full of the “mercantile 
egoism” which led him to sell his crit- 
ical conjectures in the dearest market, 
and drive hard bargains (be this a 
venial offence!) with English and Ger- 
man publishers. Nietzsche distrusted 
him, and would enter into no dealings 
with the man whose services to others 
he thought were little better than 
Tisch- 


huntings on his own account. 
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endorf, his yet more renowned rival, 
who had examined and judged two 
hundred Greek manuscripts dating 
from before the ninth century,—an 
achievement without parallel.—was “a 
small, rather bent figure, with fresh 
rosy cheeks and curly black hair,” a 
study in character, much more com- 
plex than Dindorf, “cunning and dip- 
lomatic, fanatical, frivolous, ever sv 
sharpsighted in his own department, 
painfully exact in publication, vain be- 
yond all bounds, greedy of gain, de- 
fensor fidei, a courtier, and a_ specu- 
lator in the book-market.” Verily, as 
Nietzsche observes, “a versatile soul.” 
He inspired students with his own 
passion for paleeography, though pur- 
suing no system; and his lectures, 
again remarks the satirist, might have 
been dubbed “Tischendorf’s Life and 
Experience.” Nietzsche, however, fol- 
lowed them with steady enthusiasm. 
His Theognis had won the applause 
of Ritschl and Dindorf; he wrote on 
the “sources of Suidas” and the “cata- 
logues of Aristotle,” and was led by a 
happy chance to the question of the 
materials employed by Diogenes Laer- 
tius in his “Lives of the Philosophers.” 
All this sound and careful work may 
be taken as evidence that Nietzsche 
was no more threatened with insanity 


than another Leipzig student. His 
larger views, derived from Schopen- 


hauer and now moulding themselves 
in the aphoristic forms of Emerson, 
whom he thought a master of prose, 
though they troubled his imagination, 
did not throw him off his balance. So 
much is clear from letters and docu- 
ments of this time. A change, indeed, 
was approaching; the first signal of 
which sent him, in 1867, to Naumburg 
in the uniform of a military conscript. 

Nietzsche was a tall fellow, well set 
up, of the same height as Goethe, with 


dark, earnest eyes, which German 
erudition had dimmed before their 
time. As learned men will do, he wore 


spectacles of a less powerful kind than 
befitted him; yet he had been ex- 
empted from service until the regu- 
lation was altered; and with glasses 
No. 8, the student of Suidas discovered 
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that he must join the field artillery, 
He could ride; it does not appear 
whether he could shoot. And Naum- 
burg was his home. But admirably as 
he went about his fresh duties, there 
was, he could not help saying, some- 
thing absurd in the sight of a cannon- 
eer perched on a joint-stool in a bar- 
rack-room, plunged in thoughts of 
Democritus—that “great heathen” was 
now the subject of his classic read- 
ing—and intent on “overcoming nega- 
tion by negation,’ the modern prob- 
lem which, as a figure of black care, 
sits behind every horseman nowadays. 
He had promised his dying aunt 
Rosalie not to unsettle his sister’s re- 
ligious convictions by talking about 
Schopenhauer. And the other artil- 
lerymen did not affect Democritus or 
Attic inscriptions. An immense enter- 
prise began to solicit him, the history 
of “studies in literature,” treated with 
philosophic largeness, or “the relation 
which learning bears to genius,”—to il- 
lustrate by a concrete example (per- 
haps the most striking one could sug- 
gest) what is the kinship, or the con- 
trast, between men like Tischendorf 
and the writers of that New Testa- 
ment with the Sinaitic recension of 
which Tischendorf’s name will be for- 
ever associated? Nietzsche held that 
it was the relation known to mathema- 
ticians as “inverse proportion.” The 
scholar, the critic, the pedant,—types 
which he knew so well,—how dissect 
and explain them on the sombre 
world system of Schopenhauer? The 
subject had its fascinations. But his 
artillery-horse was neighing for him; 
and in suddenly leaping on that fiery 
beast, the philosopher met with an ac- 
cident that nearly cost him his life. 
He had injured two muscles of the 
chest: fever ensued, an operation 
seemed necessary; and though the 
wound healed, after five months of 
suffering, without aid from the knife, 
military service was, for the present, 
at an end. Nietzsche enjoyed half a 
year’s respite from duty; he was 
“alone with himself.” In this inter- 


val, he was busy with the considera- 
tions which divorced him from what 
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may be called the German fanaticism 
of philology, as a similar period at 
Bonn had seen him break his moorings 
and leave the orthodox creed behind 
him. Now, too, he made Wagner's ac- 
quaintance. And at Christmas, 1868, 
to the joy and wonder of his home- 
circle, Fritz, who was only just turned 
twenty-four, learned that, thanks to 
Ritschl, he had been appointed pro- 
fessor of classical philology at Basle. 
The distinction flattered him, though 
the accompanying stipend was Spar- 
tan, not exceeding 120/. a year—an in- 
come which his aunt Rosalie’s legacy 
enabled him to round off somewhat 
more to his liking. 

Here the story indetail of Nietzsche’s 
life may be suspended, until its second 
volume sees the light. Henceforward, 
our judgment of the man need not de- 
pend on brief and fragmentary rec- 
ords; from the year 1869 his composi- 
tions were almost unbroken, though 
the first, which is a key to all that fol- 
lowed, did not appear until 1872. It 
was called “The Birth of Tragedy 
from the Spirit of Music.” In a pref- 
ace, subsequently published, the 
author, whose style had in the mean 
time undergone a complete trans- 
formation, bids us observe that “behind 
this questionable book lay a problem 
of the first rank and enticement, but 
likewise a deep personal interest.’ 
While, he continues, the thunder of 
the battle of Wérth went echoing over 
Zurope, there sat in an Alpine nook, 
sorely perplexed and puzzled, an enig- 
matical person who was anxious to 
write down his thoughts concerning 
the old Greeks. Not many weeks 
ater, he found himself under the walls 
of Metz, still plagued with the note 
of interrogation which he had _ set 
against Hellenic “blitheness” (Heiter- 
keit) and its true relation to their art. 
At length, in that month so full of sus- 
pense when peace was being debated, 
he too found a sort of peace; and dur- 
ing his long convalescence from an ill- 
ness contracted in the French cam- 
paigns, he saw ancient Tragedy rising 
out of the genius of Music. Had then 
the Greeks need of tragedy? he asked, 
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—they, 
heaven, need of anguish and the bur- 


the sprightliest race under 


den of sorrow beneath which man 
sinks down into the deeps and is seen 
no more? Surely, here opens before 
us, he said, the problem which Schopen- 
hauer has revealed to our modern con- 
sciousness,—the value of existence and 
the meaning of Pessimism. So it ap- 
peared to Nietzsche then; but sixteen 
years afterwards, in this very. preface, 
he could say that it was the primary 
question of science itself upon which 
he had lighted. , 

For an English reader, probably the 
speediest way into this fine suggestive 
essay, would be through Walter 
Pater’s meditations on “Dionysus, the 
spiritual form of fire and dew,” on the 
“Bacchanals” of Euripides, the myth 
of Demeter and Persephone, and the 
romantic elements—so he terms them 
—in Hellenic religion. But Nietzsche 
takes a grander sweep. Whether his 
conclusions will bear the weight which 
he has laid upon them, is a question 
for critics—yet, assuredly, not for 
critics of the low and grovelling kind 
which crawls with the serpent on its 
belly and bites the dust of learning. 
It is highly significant that his great 
monumental work, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” was in Nietzsche’s plans 
but a prelude to one still greater, the 
title of which should be “Dionysus, a 
Philosophy of Eternal Recurrence.” 
And while many have suspected that 
in his frequent prologues,—all so lively 
and graceful,—no less than during the 
process of manipulation by which he 
re-wrought his volumes, this author 
was fond of antedating views and put- 
ting forward a consistency never at- 
tained by him, certain it is that in 
“The Birth of Tragedy’ we may dis- 
cern “that unbodied figure of the 
thought, which gave it surmised 
shape.” Nay, nor quite unbodied; 
there is much expressive delineation, 
if also the confusing influence of 
“premature, too green and _ sallow 
growths of life,” which hindered the 
language of its clearness. 

Nietzsche had, in this first attempt, 
copied the Romantic school,—Heine, 
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Wagner, and his prophet Schopen- 
hauer. He revelled in imagery, and 
spoke as to the initiated, furnishing a 
curious contrast to that light and 
rapid movement which was after- 
wards to give his thoughts wings and 
to lift them into cloudless ether. His 
grasp of the whole Greek literature is 
masterly. But even more remarkable 
is the insight which leads him to deal 
With it as a symbol and expression of 
that complex world which we know 
as the life of the Greeks. He sees 
them in the presence of primeval na- 
ture, struggling with the huge and ter- 
rible powers they were bound to tame 
if they would not perish. Profoundly 
observant of the recurring cycles in 
their civilization, he goes beyond Pater 
and the folk-lore which is content to 
deduce the Eleusinian mysteries from 
corn and wine. He sees in them a 
philosophy encompassing all the 
mythologies—Titans and Olympians; 
Dionysus the ecstatic deity, and the 
Dorian Apollo, lord of measure; he op- 
poses to them Socrates the cool rea- 
soner, the man of theory, with his 
crowd of disciples fed upon abstrac- 
tions, but fatal to the unconscious 
Hellenic spirit, which had dreamt its 
noblest dreams, ay, and realized them 
in bronze and marble, in music and 
speech, in polity and action, before 
the age of Plato, destined as this too 
surely was, to run down in decadence 
and bring forth Callimachus and the 
Alexandrians. It is a fruitful, far- 
reaching theme. We may boldly pro- 
nounce that it filled the mind and fired 
the imagination of this deep thinker, 
until its vastness proved too much for 
him. Neither, as we are compelled 
to maintain, did he resolve his prob- 
lem aright; the fault, however, lay in 
those who taught him,—in Kant, in 
Schopenhauer, in the German philoso- 
phy which has set out from a suicidal 
unreason rather than from fact and 
Aristotle. Let us honor the man 
whose eyes are open to so large a pros- 
pect, though he cannot draw the map 
of its pathways correctly, or guide us 
in our travelling over it. The scope 
and meaning of Greek tragedy, which 
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involves Greek religion, and puts the 
most searching questions to philoso- 
phies old and new, can never be truly 
perceived except we take into account 
the point of sight whereat Nietzsche 
has placed us. 

This “mystic moenad soul,” whose ut- 
terances challenged an attention they 
did not for some years win, was origi- 
nal rather in temperament than in 
theory, and most of all in manner. 
Transplanted from the still Lutheran 
air and climate, to which Pietism gave 
a warm touch, behold it shivering in 
the Nova Zembla where life was 
turned to ice under Kant’s dreary dis- 
enchantments. Reason, made = sud- 
denly aware of its own impotence,— 
so Nietzsche felt, would drive thought- 
ful men towards the wilderness in 
which, for example, Heinrich von 
Kleist had done himself to death. 
How could they learn resignation? 
Where find hope? Did any power 
exist more primitive than Reason, 
deeper down in the world’s founda- 
tions, and, so to speak, aboriginal, be- 
yond the predicates which, according 
to the shadowy teaching of Kdénigs- 
berg, man had laid upon the unknown 
and thereby taken the mirage for an 
authentic vision? Yes, beyond Reason 
there was Life,—the Will, as Schopen- 
hauer aftirmed,—an ever-recurring in- 
stinct or effort towards existence, 
which, like some ocean pouring out 
on all sides countless torrents and cat- 
aracts, rushed into the millions upon 
millions of individuals, and swept for- 
ward with them into the future. Not, 
indeed, as Shelley sings, “One spirit’s 
plastic stress’ compels these succes- 
sions to take forms so lovely or so ter- 
rible; “spirit,” like “reason,” which 
implies design, or at least system, is 
man’s device, and the primal instinct 


remains forever blind,—instinct  sig- 
nifies blindness. Yet we seem to ob- 
Serve an art in the world, tragic 


enough, since it must go down to 
Hades with ourselves whom it has 
enthralled and comforted. When we 
know this secret,—the burden of all 
music, painting, speech, and song 
which bring us rest—we have no more 
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to learn; sorrow passes into Nirvana, 
the denial of life familiar to ascetics 
Eastern and Western; “the wheel of 
Ixion stands still,” and evil is over- 
come. Such was the doctrine bor- 
rowed from mystics by the recluse of 
I’rankfort to heal the despair which 
Kant’s “Critique” had brought forth, 
by a more profound and yet poetical 
resignation! It is the merit of 
Nietzsche.to have turned these sombre 
lights on the men of Hellas, over 
whose bright heaven the shadows 
might seem to pass like translucent 
clouds. Music meant so much _ te 
them; and all the soothing, elevating 
arts sprang out of it. To modern — 
loungers at the play and the opera, 
what is tragedy save a sensation, or 
a stimulant which they take for its 


bitterness, and which, intellectually, 
is no more #han a pastime? The 


Greek tragedy was infinitely more,— 
did we term it even, in Goethe’s well- 
worn phrase, the “Religion of Sor- 
row,” its Prometheus and ajax, its 
Antigone and Cassandra, its O=pidus 
upon whom all the griefs of the world 
had come, might bear us out. Was 
it not, however, from first to last, the 
service of Dionysus, beginning with 
those ecstatic dithyrambs in which 
the music overpowered the human syl- 
lables, and ending—for that was, truly, 
the end of it all—with Euripides, the 
too domestic, argumentative, senti- 
ment-mongering poet, and his unavail- 
ing recantation in the “Bacchanals”? 

What, then, was Dionysus? A 
power excelling the vine-spirit and far 
more ancient,—he was the “Will to 
live.” that outrush of energy which, in 
creatures so impressionable as_ the 
Greeks, was at once motion and emo- 
tion,—frenzied music, surrender to im- 
pulse, ecstasy, as we have named it. 
The original tragedy is the chorus. 
When the god appears, drama begins; 
and, as the interchange of choral wor- 
ship develops into narrative, Apollo, 
with his measured iambics and art of 
reason, charms the wild rage until it 
is purified and brought under law. 
When reason degenerates into reason- 
ing, and the myth and the chorus be- 
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come a stage decoration for sophists 
to argue and wrangle in front of it, 
Dionysus vanishes away; it is an age 
of decline, and life sinks down to lit- 
erature, make-believe, commonplace. 
Instead of heroic resignation, enter 
upon the stage commercial optimism, 
bourgeois virtue, the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, Epicurus 
or Bentham, and science as saving 
truth,—“the Truth,” in spite of all the 
Humes, Kants, and Berkeleys that 
ever proved its hollowness. 

Such was the counterblast to mod- 
ern civilization wherewith Nietzsche 
began his career. With no uncertain 
sound he pleaded for life against ab- 
stractions; for the philosophical neces- 
sity of suffering against doctrines 
which would abolish pain and bring 
in a republic of all the pleasures; for 
acknowledgment of facts against the 
pedantry of professors; and for a 
largeness of life that could not exist 
without perils encountered and trag- 
edy in the sequence. He spoke, it is 
true, of resignation; but in his inner- 
most soul he did not mean it. He was 
far from resigned. Had he been so, 
he would have kept silence in public, 
gone on with his “Democritus,” and 
let the world wag. Instead of leading 
the vita umbratilis which befitted res- 
ignation, and was quite easy to him 
now at Basle, he put forward his “Un- 


seasonable Reflections” on Strauss, 
Schopenhauer, and Wagner, on the 
abuse of history, and the delusions 


which went by the name of German 
culture. We find in these earlier es- 
says a resemblance of substance no 
less than of form to Carlyle,—not the 
Carlyle who wrote Carlylese, and 
whose “pessimism was an undigested 
dinner,” as Nietzsche says, but the 
pensive troubled soul at Craigenput- 
tock, whose thinking aloud is so per- 
suasive and his modesty unfeigned. 
Nietzsche had the shy ways of genius 
when he began; his tone was imper- 
sonal, not arrogant, and there is an 
air of apology in his humor. But his 
arrows draw blood. He cannot endure 
that a “Philistine of culture,” such as 
David Strauss, “an impotent fanatic,” 
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as Lichtenberg would say, shall an- 
nounce a new religion and talk big 
concerning “our faith.” Still less can 
he feel delighted with the German in- 
sensibility to all fair forms of speech 
and behavior. They havé grown blind 
in the presence of those Greeks and 
Romans whom they amend remorse- 
lessly,—he has an eye upon Dindorf,— 
while from the French they borrow 
just enough to make themselves a 
laughing-stock in their ill-fitting attire. 
Must he not praise Schopenhauer all 
the more that such a one could lead 
his independent life, and restore the 
genuine idea of philosophy (it is not 
book-learning but practice founded on 
insight), amid a people so stupidly dil- 
ettante and given over to hearsay,— 
wretched mimics of every style be- 
cause they have none of their own? 
With them learning has eaten out the 
substance of life; the Germans have 
no feelings except in the abstract; 
they are scholastics, chamber-philoso- 
phers, not cultivated but dictionaries 
of culture. When will they perceive 
that a healthy human life means for- 
getfulness of the too-insistent, the in- 
finite past? That culture is a uni- 
versal method, a tone running through 
conduct as well as through language, 
and that the only test of genius, about 
which they write volumes, is creation? 
They cram their young men with his- 
tories, philosophies, criticisms, until 
at twenty-five the unhappy mortals 
exclaim, as Faust did, that they see 
they can know nothing; alles ist erlebt, 
selection has become impossible, and 
the university, which was to frain 
them for life, turns out mercantile pro- 
fessors, journalists without principles, 
and Philistines acquainted with every 
literature, but sceptical of all that the 
“every-day man” cannot grind into 
profit or amusement. 

It is a bitter spirit that utters these 
home truths. Yet not altogether de- 
spairing. Nietzsche said afterwards 
in his satirical way, “It will be re- 
membered among my friends at least, 
that I rushed upon this modern world 
with some errors and over-estimates, 
but, in any case, as a hopeful person.” 
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He had explained the recoil from Epi- 
curus, which he found among the more 
gloomy philosophers, according to his 
Greek principles; it betokened a “tri- 
umphant fulness of life;” the “tragic 
perception” was returning, perhaps in 
Goethe, but surely in Wagner’s Di- 
onysian strain, the music of the fu- 
ture. That wonderful man combined 
in his works motion and emotion, the 
chorus with the heroic narrative, the 
legendary myth and the incentive to 
action which should shame the past. 
The years from 1870 lea up to Wag- 
ner’s high noon, celebrated in tender 
yet incisive language by his lately- 
found friend on that day of days when 
the theatre—we had almost said the 
temple—at Bayreuth was _ founded. 
Listen to this exquisite praise:— 


There is a musician [wrote Nietzsche in 
1876] who beyond any other has the secret 
o. finding tones peculiar to suffering and tor- 
mented souls; nay, to dumb misery itself 
he lends a voice. None can equal him in 
the colors of a late autumn, the indescrib- 
ably pathetic happiness of a last, an 
utterly last, and all too brief enjoyment; 
he knows a sound for those secret-haunted 
midnights of the soul when cause and 
effect seem to have gone asunder, and at 
any moment some reality may spring out 
ot nothing. . . . He draws his resources 
out of the drained goblet, where the 
bitterest drops have met at last with the 
sweetest. . . . His character loves large 
walls and audacious fresco; but his spirit 
—he knows not this—likes best to sit in the 
corner of ruined houses, and there hidden, 
paints his masterpieces, all short, often 
but a single measure....tI admire 
Wagner always when he sets himself to 
music. 


And even after Nietzsche had 
nounced him, listen to this:— 


re- 


Apart from Wagner the magnetizer, the 
fresco-painter, there is still a Wagner 
that sets into his works little jewels, our 
great melancholy musician, abounding in 
flashes, delicacies, words of comfort in 
which no one had gone before him, the 
master of the tones belonging to a sad 
and comatose happiness. . . . His wealtl 
of colors, of demi-tints, of the mysteries of 
vanishing light spoils us to such a degree 
that almost all other musicians seem too 
robust after him. 
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Panegyric larger than this who could 


imagine? Yet the praise bestowed so 
javishly at Bayreuth was a leave-tak- 
ing; and Nietzsche turned his*back at 
once on his musician and his philoso- 
pher when he had beclouded them 
with incense. Open his volume which 
bears the significant name of ‘Joyful 
Science,” and read there how in the 
years between 1876 and 1881 the disci- 
ple, passing through a long valley of 
desolation,—illness, solitude, and num- 
berless griefs were weighing upon a 
dangerously unstable temper,—was 
carried away into a region that Scho- 
penhauer would have assigned to lost 
souls. A change, afflicting and ob- 
scure, had come over him; infinite sus- 
picion, the unrest of a spirit walking 
through dry places, and a seemingly 
wide expansion of mind,—all which, 
until the final catastrophe, were qual- 
ities which marked him off from his 
fellows,—do but betray the rift within 
the lute. Nietzsche’s style had gained; 
but his thoughts became incoherent. 
He never afterwards wrote aconnected 
book, or attempted in his compositions 
a logical order. From boyhood de- 
lighting in the sun, he would now live, 
so far as possible, sub divo, under the 
open sky, and by preference in the 
lofty Swiss vales of the Engadine. At 
Sils Maria, from which many of his 
pages are dated, he _ pitched his 
nomad’s tent during the years when, 
released from professorial duties, he 
could indulge without check the illu- 
sions that beset him. Alone and often 
suffering, he lost his self-control; the 
sense of proportion forsook him; life, 
unrestrained by practical obligations, 
grew to be a many-colored, capricious 
fantasy, a thing of rapid and incon- 
stant lights, governed, if at all, by 
reminiscences of the philosophy in 
which he had put his trust, but really 
as vague in course and outline as any 
dream. Are, then, the meditations of 
a mind so disordered worth pursuing? 
But they find readers in the Old World 
and the New; adherents even are not 
wanting: and the questions of  phil- 


osophical scope and method to which 
they lead us are, in fact, the supreme 
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questions of our time. Who can over- 
look them? 

Suspicion, which in conduct may be 
a fault, says Nietzsche, is in philosophy 
a virtue, and its name—how well we 
know it?—is criticism. The old man 
. of Kénigsberg has taught us to sus- 
pect, not one truth or another, but 
every truth; to cross-examine and de- 
nounce, without the least regard to 
sentiment or interest. Nevertheless, 
Kant, who proclaimed theologians 
bankrupt, had an interest of his own, 
a highly respectable one as became so 
unblemished a character; it was the 
moral law, the eternal “Thou shalt” 
which he set up over gods and men. 
Schopenhauer, too, an artist, if ever 
there was one, had a moral interest; 
he preached sympathy with suffering, 
or, aS it has since been christened by 
an ugly Italian hybrid, with “altru- 
ism,’—the duty of loving, and not 
hurting, every creature that is liable 
to pain. Thus, amid the wreck of sys- 
tems and religions, the absolute law of 
morality stands on high; good and bad 
are realities, whatever becomes of 
“Pure Reason” and first principles in 
the old dogmatic kingdom, now 
thought by Kant and his followers to 
be an “idol of the theatre.” But sup- 
pose, says Nietzsche, that Kant were 
illogical and Schopenhauer a Christian 
malgré lui? Have we better grounds 
for accepting as a fixed and final value 
the term “good” than our ancestors 
had when they bowed down before the 
term “true”? If the whole scheme of 
knowledge must be transferred from 
the sign absolute to the sign relative 
(from plus to minus, we call it), why 
should morality plead exemption? All 
that we see, hear, feel, or judge, has 
fallen under the laws of perspective; 
the centre is the individual man, this 
I, this complex being of aims and ap- 
petites, mortal but wholly self-regard- 
ing, which is all that physiology leaves 
when it has used its sharpest instru- 
ments. What is my law, therefore, in 
the struggle from which I can escape 
only by falling into the abyss? Ought 
I not to aim at surviving? at assimilat- 
ing from my neighbor who is, in fact. 
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my enemy? at subduing whatever 
world there may be to my own height- 
ened sense of existence? Let this be 
denominated the “Will to Power,” and 
we shall have made an end of the 
“categorical imperative,” as well as 
of the gospel of sympathy. 

An intelligible doctrine, it must be 
admitted, not so much insane as im- 
moral, and long since at home in the 
world. Not on _ this score’ will 
Nietzsche be charged with an unsound 
mind. For twenty years, perhaps 
even longer, the intuition of life as an 
ascending or descending process had 
filled his mental vision; when illness 
came, it made health and all that 
health includes yet more desirable. 
Construe this passion now in the light 
of Darwin, and ask whether old moral- 
ity, allowing neither of exception nor 
compromise, stern with its unchange- 
able decrees,—Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
—will favor the individual, who can- 
not look for recompense, or deem that 
he shall be made perfect, in a Heaven 
beyond the veil. There is no veil, re- 
turns Nietzsche; the only world we 
know is that immense chaos—for he 
will not so much as term it a system— 
of activities, instincts, processes, con- 
flicting with one another, to which we 
ean assign no beginning or end, no 
purpose, final cause, or Sabbath of 
rest. The mind itself which pedants 
worship is but a device to preserve the 
organism; there can be no such thing 
as disinterested knowledge or art, let 
Schopenhauer rave as he will about 
Platonic ideals; and, by parity of rea- 
soning, unselfish ethics would be as im- 
possible as to the individual who prac- 
tised them they must be unprofitable. 
Yet,—we may argue,—sympathy is a 
motive. “I grant you,” replies the 
“immoralist” in his famous tract “Be- 
yond Good and Evil,” “sympathy does 
exist, and I will tell you what it 
means; it is the slave-morality, the 
system of the herd, on which modern 
democracy is founded.” 

Let us pause awhile to take breath. 
These tremendous invectives against 
all that Christians hold sacred, cannot 
be read without an uneasy feeling that 
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they do, perhaps, give form and im- 
petus to what Mr. Thomas Hardy de- 
scribes as “the lines of tacit opinion,” 
upon which many shape their lives, 
though comparatively few would de- 
fend them, even when the doors were 
shut. Morality is law, and law is 
a limit; how might mankind fulfil its 
destiny, were limits abolished? And 
what is its destiny? Here Nietzsche 
reveals the purpose which he has had 
in view all along. Mankind, he would 
say, has one supreme task,—not a 
moral duty, but a physiological neces- 
sity,—to produce the “overman.” Doers 
not Emerson talk of the ‘‘oversoul’’? 
Now, the “overman” is the next high 
apparition of greatness, in will, mind, 
and body, who shall be to us what 
we at our best are to the ape and the 
tiger. He will frame his conduct upon 
a law by no means resembling the pact 
of equality, now dear to Constitution- 
mongers. And if we would behold 
him in a parable, we must read, with 
astonishment and pain, yet, says its 
author, with reverence, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra.” 

Before we turn to that extraordinary 
prose-poem, a word on the style 
adopted by its author will be requisite. 
Nietzsche says of himself that like his 
first master, Schopenhauer, he was 
an accident, or lusus nature, among the 
Germans. And truly so. Though we 
should demur to his sweeping dictum, 
that “on our side of the Rhine, clear- 
ness is an objection and logic a dis- 
proof,’ no one will ascribe, even to 
Goethe or Lessing, a genius for epi- 
gram. The very syllables of German 
are heavy with an unknowable con- 
tent,—perhaps the “thing in itself,” 
which Kant was always feeling under 
him but could never divest of its 
“hulls.” ‘The line, too, labors, and 
the words move slow,’—how: slow, 
they shall testify who have given their 
days and nights to Jean Paul! Ger- 
man prose literature is a succession 
of ploughed fields after steady rain, 
a clay that sticks to one’s boots, a 
boundless expanse of ideas in their 
primitive and chaotic stage, where 
the mind welters and discrimination 
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is beyond man’s feeble power. But 
this, certainly not too sane, philoso- 
pher, who could not write a book, was, 
to repeat his well-warranted § self- 
praise, Master of the Sentences—if 
only they were not too many! As a 
boy, he read Sallust and felt the epi- 
gram rising to his lips; later on, with 
ardor and delight he threw himself 
into the arms of Montaigne—the in- 
comparable Frenchman in whom life 
overflows and genius rules like a 
spirit; then he knocked eagerly at 
every door behind which sat the Pas- 
als, the La Bruyéres, the La Rouche- 
foucaulds, elaborating their golden 
tapestries; and, with a judgment that 
commends his own work, he preferred 
the weight of Thucydides even to the 
grace of Plato; while in Horace the 
high relief of single expressions, the 
cameo-like perfection and delicacy of 
certain “Odes,” seemed to him the 
finest achievement to which language 
had ever attained. He was now far 
from the Romantic School; by convic- 
tion he had become a_e elassic, 
enamoured of the French seventeenth 
century. “If we convalescents need 
an art,”—he is speaking of music, but 
had in view the music of words no less 
than of scales and instruments,—“‘it is 
another art, an ironical, easy, fugitive, 
divinely untrammelled, divinely arti- 
ficial art which, like a pure flame, 
blazes forth in an unclouded heaven.” 
This was that “delicate tongue for all 
good things” which recovery from the 
Romantic sickness gave him,—‘a sec- 
ond and more dangerous innocence in 
pleasure,—more childlike, and a hun- 
dred times more refined, than one had 
ever been before.” Dionysus lends 
ecstasy, but Apollo rhythm; and these 
make the artist. Shall not appear- 
ances learn to display their beauty and 
hide what is hateful, since appear- 
ances are all that the mind can call 
its own? 

The pursuit of “Truth 
stract” being therefore abandoned, 
naught remains except “my truth,” 
the world as it lies within my horizon; 
let me deal with it as a landscape- 


in the ab- 


painter, and, if I have the gift, unroll 
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before me a sky transparent as glass, 
with pure lines of light, and snows 
untrodden upon the mountain ranges, 
above which the stars shall rise, and 
midnight at length keep watch for me 
Books shall feed life, not quench the 
fire, and a godlike sleep sink all the 
past I do not love into oblivion. It is 
the poet’s dream. And _ Lucretius, 
who “denied divinely the Divine,” 
might have dreamt it in his day, for 
it holds of Epicurus and the garden. 
Yet, if we will give ear to Nietzsche, 
that Greek to whom the gods were but 
tranquil forms of crystal, not regard- 
ing men, was himself a decadent,— 
Epicurus was the “evening red’? which 
comes at sundown, he says in a happy 
metaphor. Nietzsche, resolved to be 
free as air, supremely selfish, with an 
arrogance bordering on mania,—per- 
haps a form taken by madness,—and 
in his own thought equal to Napoleon 
or any other monstrous self-worship- 
per, had the choice eternally presented 
to all such; he must conquer the world 
or retire from it. But on crowds and 
assemblies he could make as little im- 
pression as Goethe, whose one attempt 
at public speaking silenced him for- 
ever. The alternative was solitude, 
lonely wandering or long moods of 
convalescence,—a_ hermit-life, almost 
in poverty, without ties domestic, wife 
or children, or more than the chance 
disciple to whom, when his eyes failed, 
he might dictate sharp and bitter say- 
ings, that came and went like flashes 
of lightning. He remembered how 
Ceesar, the famous epileptic, overcame 
his disease by infinite marches, bare- 
headed under the sun; and, dreading 
fresh attacks of a not unlike descrip- 
tion, Nietzsche took staff in hand, trav- 
elled up and down Italy, was now at 
Sorrento and again at Venice,—he 
loved the Piazza of St. Mark on a 
bright forenoon, as favorable to his in- 
cessant musing,—went often to the 
lake of Sils, “six thousand feet above 
the sea-level, and oh, how high above 
the thought of man!’ he exclaims; 


then would be found at Nice or Santa 
Margherita, everywhere a ghost, some- 
times hurrying as 


on a momentous 
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errand to the world at large, often like 
the melancholy Jacques, lying prone 
by still waters, or fingering his tablets 
and hastily dashing upon them words 
far more vivid, so he would say, thai 
were conceivable within closed walls. 

Here are tokens of a “noble mind 
o’erthrown.” But how suggestive that 
this anarchist par excellence, a rebel to 
custom and precedent, should have 
fled by instinct from the German 
ways, hating the word of command 
given in Prussian, the  professor’s 
pride, the babble of newspapers, “the 
cloud and the drunkenness” of his 
folk, gens in servitutem nata, yet gnly 
to take refuge with the ascetic ideals 
which Europe has, in the name of en- 
lightenment, discarded! Once, with 
some intimate reference, so it would 
appear, to his own dark genius, he 
speaks of the “witch's cup,” as “min- 


gled with pleasure and _ cruelty,”--a 
philtre that no man in his senses 
would drink, but praised by certain 


moderns. Did Nietzsche, in those too 
frequent dreams, taste of it? The 
question is so far important,—if, as 
we think, this man will have followers, 
—inasmuch as the “Will to Power” 
manifested throughout his writings, 
and the sacrifice of the multitude to 
some few sovereign spirits, might bring 
with it such a relapse into hard Pagan- 
ism as we have remarked symptoms 
of lately. Passing judgment on the 
Socialist state, always detestable to 
him, Nietzsche reprobates it as reac- 
tion and the heir of ancient despots; 
rightly, perchance; but could there be 
reaction so complete as that which for 
Christ would substitute Tiberius? 
And nothing less than Imperial Rome, 
in its heyday of preeterhuman sport, is 
the pattern of these fierce imaginings. 
We are not aware that Nietzsche had 
done a single unkind deed in his life; 
what we know of him indicates a rare 
sensibility to suffering; and the _ ser- 
mons against sympathy in which he is 
so exuberant, betray rather the too 
easily moved heart than a Roman ty- 
rant’s lack of feeling. But though it 
were a diseased mind that prompted 
his allegory of the ‘‘laughing lion,” a 
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creature delighting to give pain, the 
doctrine may still be infectious; and 
ascetic self-denials will not take away 
the danger. 

“Beyond Good and Evil’ is a name 
which gives us pause. Translated, the 
meaning, it has been asserted, is Dar- 
win made consistent with himself, or 
physiology the test of morals. Hith- 
erto, the standard of human progress, 
and, as even scientific men were wont 
to tell us, its chief instrument, was 
moral good; wiiness the late Professor 
Huxley, where in his Romanes Lecture 
he aftirms that 


the practice of what we call goodness or 
virtue involves a course of conduct which, 
in all respects, is opposed to that which 
leads to success in the cosmic struggle for 
existence. In place of ruthless self- 
assertion it demands self-restraint; in 
place of thrusting aside, or treading down, 
all competitors, it requires that the indi- 
vidual shall not merely respect, but shall 
help his fellows; its influence is directed, 
not so much to the survival of the fittest, 
as to the fitting of as many as possible to 
survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial 
theory of existence. 


Now, returns Nietzsche, I do not 
deny that this is Christian doctrine,— 
of course it is, and that is my quarrel 
with it—but is it science? Is it evo- 
lution, whether as the “Will to Live,” 
or the “Will to Power’? And in the 
democratic State, thus walled round 
about from natural selection, can the 
result be anything but a levelling 
down of all to mediocrity, the sacrifice 
of the noble to the ignoble, of strength 
to weakness, and of health to tending 
on the sick? Nature weeds out of her 
garden the feeble, kills the unhealthy, 
and cherishes the vigorous. But our 
sympathetic treatment, which we de- 
fend as moral, turns civilization to a 
lazar-house. That “artificial world 
within the cosmos,’—to borrow once 
more from Professor Huxley,—would 
it be possible to keep it long upon the 
ascending scale, if the least fit are the 
most likely to be “selected” by the in- 
stinct, or the commandment, of sym- 
pathy? “Eras are to be measured by 
their positive power,” remarks 
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Nietzsche in another passage, “and we 
modern men, with our anxious self- 
musing and brotherly love, our vir- 
tues of labor, unpretentiousness, fair 
play, and scientific spirit,—accumulat- 
ing, economic, mechanical,—we repre- 
sent a weak period.” The Renaissance, 
“so profuse and fateful,” was great be- 
cause it was strong; but now, there is 
no ‘‘pathos of distance;’ in Hamlet’s 
phrase, “the age is grown so picked 
that the toe of the peasant comes so 
near the heel of the courtier, he galls 
his kibe.”’ This “delicate humanity” 
and “considerate morality,” this “ten- 
derness and lateness,’ do but point 
towards “physiological ageing.” 
Above all, the beggar has got into the 
saddle and rides. Would not Czesar 
Borgia and his friends laugh them- 
selves to death over the spectacle of 
the weak man unarmed who thinks all 
happiness comprised in peace, and 
dare not risk his life to advance his 
fortune? Borgia, it would seem, was 
the true evolutionist; an imitator of 
the cosmic process, though handling 
morals somewhat rudely. He had 
learned the value of men and events 
on that standard which, though not 
absolute, is the only one we can em- 
ploy if we would pass up to the next 


stage. Sympathy is surrender, and 
Christianity decadence. Thus con- 
cludes Nietzsche a hundred times 


over, in language the vehemence of 
which rises at last into shrieking. 
Decline or ascent, that is the question. 
Or, as Professor Clifford once cried out 
excitedly, “Christians have destroyed 
two civilizations; shall they be per- 
mitted to ruin a third?” 

The situation, if grave, is piquant. 
We shall probably contend that  be- 
tween the too-aggressive self-regard of 
a Renaissance hero, and the too-sym- 
pathetic altruism of the Socialist, 
there is a mean of gold or iron, accord- 
ing to circumstances. But that men 
so advanced as the leaders of unbe- 
lieving science should be charged with 
“Christian prejudice,” nay, with the 


most virulent type thereof, is a mar- 
vel for which few will. be prepared. 
How little do we know ourselves, if 
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these are prejudiced Christians! Nev- 
ertheless, in a very evident dilemma 
do they seem landed by Nietzsche’s ar- 
gument. For can they uphold an “ab- 
solute” morality, when evolution 
means change, and all they have to go 
upon is evolution? And would a “rel- 
ative” morality be anything else than 
the expedient? Either they must hark 
back to the Christian principle of a 
world beyond time,—the so detested 
“good in itself,’ which, as Nietzsche 
and 


holds, was invented by Plato 
wrought the whole mischief of these 
“‘slave-theories;’ or with him they 


must sail away over and beyond the 
conception of a transcendent good or 
evil, into the ocean where unmoral and 
immoral forees strive together. But 
they appeal to experience; Professor 
Huxley, at least, has done so,—‘that 
fixed order of nature,” says he, “which 
sends social disorganization upon the 
track of immorality, as surely as _ it 
sends physical disease after physical 
trespasses.” A la bonne heure! The- 
ologians would have an easy task if 
they could always point to this “con- 
comitant variation’ between obedi- 
ence or disobedience to the moral law 
and social health. Have they not, since 
the day when that mighty drama the 
“Book of Job” was written, found 
herein rather a problem than a solu- 
tion of their difficulties? And the 
great scandal of life—has it ceased 
to be “the good man struggling with 
adversity” whom no god seems to aid? 
The induction was, however, it will 
be said, from the social order, not from 
individuals. But do we walk by sight 
or by faith when we insist on the 
wickedness of suicide, the immorality 
of all lying whatsoever, the obligation 
of keeping alive the hopelessly incura- 
ble, and other more sacred duties that 
cannot be dwelt upon here? One 
thing, at all events, is certain—we have 
not derived our sense of ethics in these 
matters from the struggle for exist- 
ence, or the laws of evolution. It is, 
simply, a Christian inheritance. Let 
it be weakened, or its foundation 
sought in mere physiology, and it will 
soon become suspect; the “free spirits” 
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of whom Nietzsche proclaims himself 
the harbinger, will undertake with 
him “a transvaluation of all values,” 
and setting up the earthly existence 
as a standard, without care for scien- 
tific “fictions” of an order immutable 
and uniform, will recommend every 
man to measure what is good by the 
advantage it brings in the using. To 
sacrifice oneself on behalf of the social 
order will then be thought as absurd 
as vo suffer martyrdom for conscience’ 
sake. It is entirely a question of 
“mights not rights,” in which he laughs 
that wins. To Nietzsche, the domi- 
nant note of evolution is “conquest;” 
and, in the long run, it is the individ- 
ual that conquers for himself. 

But may there not be races of con- 
querors? Assuredly, races of slaves 
were never wanting. And how can 
their moral ideas be the same? Nur- 
tured on classic . reminiscences, and 
alive to the long phenomena which 
now unroll themselves before us in 
Egyptian monuments and Assyrian 
records,—to the “mystic sublimity” of 
castes, flowing in their separate chan- 
nels through the tracts of Indian time, 
—this enthusiast for systems discred- 
ited in our day would bring back an 
aristocracy of blood to withstand uni- 
versal suffrage. True, he holds a 
patent for genius, whencesoever 
sprung; but genius will make its own 
way, provided that the multitude of 
hoofed-animals be not allowed to 
trample it down. The “herd” is the 
danger. “Equal before God,” the old 
Christian watchword, has now  be- 
come “equal before the mob.” They, 
shrinking and cowering in their misery 
while the conqueror smote or plun- 
dered them, first found out the word 
“pity; they made it a god and ex- 
panded it into a _ religion. The 
prophets of Israel, for example,—have 
not they lifted up their voices against 
pride, power, luxury, art, and war, 
“calumniating all these things as ‘the 
world,’ and calling them evil’? That 
servile tribe, the Jews, with their 
millenniums of peace and the lion ly- 
ing down with the lamb, it was they, 
surely, that taught men to look on 
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pain, inflicted or endured, as the chief 
eurse of humanity. Their moral law 
may be summed up in the one com- 
mandment “Be kind.” The high races 
of the world painted on their escutch- 
eon a very unlike commandment, 
“Be noble.” And yet, says Nietzsche 
in a curiously sublime, half-mad out- 
burst, it was by taking the revenge of 
charity, by forgiving and loving, that 
this horde of slaves overcame, and 
Judza led Rome in triumph. The 
Cross and the Redeemer,—in hoc signo, 
he concludes, it is matter of his- 
tory that “the underworld of suffer- 
ing’ mounted above pagan civilization 


and vanquished Apollo. 
These are not new conceptions, 
though flung out with a passion of 


hatred which, even among anti-Chris- 
tians, is almost without parallel. 
Nietzsche gives in abstract form,—he 
was hardly capable of breathing into 
the hollow phantom the breath of life, 
—but, on the whole, he gives precisely 
the same view of religion which Heine 
has tricked out in the pantheistic 
splendors of his book “Ueber Deutsch- 
land.” It is the revolt of flesh against 
spirit, impulse an argument to deny 


free-will, and good and bad _ con- 
founded or blended in one, like the 
red and purple of the solar spec- 


trum,—the extremes are but a resolu- 
tion of light which is in fact the same. 
Spirit is a negation, according to both 
these evangelists, of “sense and seem- 
ing,”’—the immortal soul, the world to 
come, a transcendent Deity, sin, judg- 
ment, and eonscience, are terms in a 
fanciful doctrine like alchemy or star- 


gazing. Men have long been ill of this 
disease; high time it is that they 
should recover. The words “deca- 


dence” and ‘‘evolution” thad not been 
invented when Heine wrote. Beyond 
question, had he known them, he 
would have identified the whole 
Christian era with decadence, and 
given glory and honor to the modern 
revolt from its dogma as the next stage 
in evolution. Nor does it signify much 
whether, in ascribing to Israel the re- 
ligion of pity as to its fountain-head, 
Nietzsche has overlooked Gautama 
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and his disciples; since no one will 
seriously contend that Buddhism ex- 
ercised a direct, or even a recognizable 
influence, on the revolutions of the 
first Christian century. 

How shall we bring these shafts of 
light to a focus? Might we not say, 
in the spirit of a profound suggestion 
hazarded by Kant, that man, so long 
as the visible world delights and in- 
toxicates him, will never dream of the 
invisible? and that disappointment, 
anguish, the “sorrows of death,” alone 
will drive him to consider the “great 
Perhaps,’—the note of interrogation 
which points beyond things seen to 
things in the dark? And when once 
this clue has been laid hold on, the 
reflective will seek in pain, and not 
in enjoyment, the key to life’s mys- 
tery, which, if present happiness can- 
not resolve it, present trouble need 
not increase but rather lighten? Here- 
upon, a second world is dimly felt,— 
suspected, let us say, beyond the 
“seeming,’—and, though the terms in 
which we express our forebodings 
must be negative, that which they 
grope after is the strongest of all 
affirmations; it is the Everlasting 
Yea; and the flesh with its instincts, 
furies, and excesses, will be hence- 
forth merely a shadow of it. 

If this be denied, we are thrown 
back upon the visible “cosmic process” 
and the philosophy of fact. Positiv- 
ism—to call it by its unlovely name— 
has conquered. Nietzsche lauds and 


magnifies Auguste Comte as a con- 
structive mind the like of which 
neither Germany nor England can 


show among men of science. With 
Comte he accepts ‘‘Sphenomena” as the 
sum total of our knowledge. adding, in 
a spirit which would have delighted 
Hume, that, of course. phenomena 
themselves are but phenomenally con- 
ceived by us, and we must not prate 
of the “ego” any more than the “sub- 
stance,” or of will as a faculty, or 
“soul” as aught except a group of sen- 
sations. Reality is action and reac- 
tion: moreover, by infinite training 
from times pre-historic, the human an- 
imal has come to interpret his world 
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upon a_ highly-complex, artificial 
scheme, made up—like language for 
instance—of the most varied materials, 
and moulding experience in a thousand 
ways capriciously. Knowledge is an 
art, not a science; the famous meta- 
physicians have left us their autobi- 
ographies, in the shape of systems, 
and cunningly passed them off as 
though disinterested and impersonal; 
but they are lyric poems, nevertheless, 
and whoso should take them for tran- 
scripts of reality would not be wise. 
Nietzsche will give the world his own 
lyric poem. It is “Zarathustra,” to 
which we have come at length over 
these mountain-paths. On a day, as 
he went wandering through the woods 
about the Lake of Silvaplana, in the 
Engadine,—he marks it as in August, 
1881,—and in the neighborhood of an 
immense pyramidal boulder not far 
from Surlei, “the first flash” of its sov- 
ereign idea, “Eternal Recurrence.” 
darted into his mind. Ever after, the 
thought returned with growing bril- 
liancy. When he wrote “Joyful Sci- 
ence,” a hundred tokens were laid up 
in it of “the approach of something in- 
comparable;” that volume glittered at 
its close “‘with the diamond-set beauty 
of we first words of Zarathustra,” and 
‘in the delightful silent bay” of 
Rapallo, two years subsequently, the 
opening chapters were conceived. An 
“almost intolerable expansion of feel- 
ing” accompanied these mighty in- 
spirations. At Rome, Nice, or Men- 
tone, various parts found their fitting 
language. But the work, though run- 
ning to nearly five hundred pages, 
remains a fragment. Ere it was pub- 
lished in its present form, Nietzsche’s 
mind gave way, not, as his friends 
thought possible, to be restored by 
such care and kindness as at other 
times had brought him round. His 
last compositions belong to the winter 
of 1888; early in the next year mental 
disease overtook him once more. He 
was confined in an asylum; and by 
and by transferred to Naumburg, 


where, since 1890, he has been living, 
without hope of recovery, under his 
guardianship. 


friends’ 
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Such is the sad but necessary pro- 
logue to a criticism of the work which 
may on good grounds be termed the 
Bible of Positivism. Sooner or later, 
the philosophy that passes by as in- 
conceivable every “other-world,” meta- 
physical, religious, or scientific, ex- 
cept the world of sense, was destined 
to find its poet. Signs were not lack- 
ing, also, that whoever should strike 
these fresh chords, would prefer some 
prose-rhythm to the verse-making 
which has grown to be a toy or amuse- 
ment with the world at large. Poetry, 
giving itself out as such, is the private 
joy of a comparatively small circle; 
the modern poets, it has been said, 
sing to one another, and men do not 
stay to hear these nightingales. On 
the other hand, preachers with a mis- 
sion,—let us name, though not apprais- 
ing them, Walt Whitman, Felix Dahn, 
and Edward Carpenter—do find an 
audience, perchance not fit, certainly not 
few, to whom their rhapsodies bring 
conviction and a sense of the new 
birth. It is worth while remarking 
that all these builders of the lofty 
rhyme are anarchists, ego-worship- 
pers, rebels to law anu order, despising 
tradition, and iment on_ realizing 
ideals which dethrone duty and deify 
passion. But if others, like Karl Gutz- 
kow and Wilhelm Jordan, have traced 
a pathway along which the author of 
“Zarathustra” walks obediently, yet 
he, most of all among Germans, pos- 
sessed that “immense rhetorical power 
and rhapsodie gift,’—as Professor Tille 
describes it in the preface to his finely- 
wrought translation,—which can take 
up esoteric or obscure ideas and cast 
them into life and literature. 

These four books are the antithesis 
to Dante’s “Divine Comedy;” they 
paint, with rapid and often contradic- 
tory strokes, the “Human Comedy;” 
but not as in Balzac, crowded with 
figures, rich in chances and fatalities, 
a market-place seen through Dutch- 
artist eyes, and infinite in miniature. 
Nietzsche had neither plastic imagina- 
tion, nor the sense of contrast which 
inspires and diversifies the best narra- 
tive. He could not throw himself into 
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minds of a pattern opposed to his own; 
and we shall look in vain for that hold- 
ing of the balance even whereby the 
epic genius of Walter Scott is so ad- 
mirably shown. One story, and only 
one, could Nietzsche tell; his travels, 
griefs, experiences, hopes; and how 
enemies had met him in the way. His 
rhapsody is a monologue, an endless 
confession with a single hero, in whose 
light all the rest are thin-voiced shad- 
ows; they have no blood in them. But 
we are forgetting the story itself. Let 
us endeavor to sketch some of its main 
features. 

The name, Zarathustra, is. of course, 
Persian; but, except in the curious 
article of Eternal Recurrence, the 
opinions held by this Zoroaster have 
nothing in common with his very 
ancient namesake. He is, rather, the 
Mohammed of Darwinism, looking 
forward to the possible next or higher 
Man; if we think of him as a pilgrim 
from this world—modern Europe and 
all it believes in—to the world to come, 
we must bear in mind that such a 
world will come on earth, and not in 
heaven; it is the golden age of the sec- 
ular philosophy. and begins with the 
death of old ideals. Nietzsche puts 
into his prophet’s mouth a cruder lan- 
guage; we will spare ourselves the 
pain of quoting it. Enough that the 
religious period is to pass away, and a 
new generation arise that knows not 
Deity. For the journey from our de- 
caying century a guide is needed, and 
Zarathustra is the man. He has read 
the Old Testament with envy and de- 
spair of its inimitable power, its large 
music, its persuasiveness; and, so far 
as modern speech can reproduce aught 
of its stern majesty, the wanderer will 
attempt it. In a continuous parable, 
with imagery woven throughout, the 
talk runs on, three or four times rising 
to heights of emotion which are called 
the songs of Zarathustra; but except in 
the “Drunken Song,” where he breaks 
off not to resume his teaching again, 
there is no rhyming. Philosophy and 
fiction, the serious and the comic, sat- 
ire, prophecy, criticism, love, friend- 
ship, hatred, and laughter, with an 
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overweening sense of the part that he 
is playing, make the sum and_ sub- 
stance of the teacher’s discourse. He 
often contradicts himself, as we have 
hinted,—to reconcile necessary evolu- 
tion with the “free spirit,” perfection 
with utilitarian methods, and a super- 
fluity of power with the struggle for 
existence, is more tuan Nietzsche could 
accomplish, though not more than he 
was willing to undertake. The cur- 
rents of thought which he was paint- 
ing with so random a brush, have run 
into whirlpools, and we can sometimes 
learn of them only by-the clouds of 
foam that they cast up. 

When Zarathustra was thirty years 
old,—thus the tale begins,—he left his 
home, and the lake of his home, and 
went into the mountains. There he 
rejoiced in his spirit and in his soli- 
tude, and for ten years grew not 
weary. At length his heart turned 
within him; one morning he rose up 
with dawn, stepped into the presence 
of the Sun, and thus spake unto him:— 


Thou great star, what would be thy 
happiness, were there not those for whom 
thou shinest? . . . Lo, I am weary of my 
wisdom, like the bee that hath hived too 
much honey; I need hands reaching out 
for it. I would fain grant and give until 
the wise among men once more enjoy their 
folly, and the poor their riches. 


Thus Zarathustra’s going down began, 
—in a spirit, not of compassion, but of 
over-abundance; with paradoxes in 
plenty, and his gospel which he cried 
aloud in the market-place, “Behold, I 
teach you beyond-man.” The idle peo- 
ple, collected to see a rope-dancer on 
the high rope, mocked and jeered; 
when their new prophet described to 
them the “last man,’ who “makes 
everything small,” invents “happi- 
ness,” works for entertainment, is 
equal to his neighbor, is clever and has 
read everything, and is neither rich 
nor poor, the folk interupt, “Give us 
that last man, Zarathustra.” They 
cannot understand the saying, “What 
is great in man is that he is a transi- 
tion and a destruction.” The “folk 
and the herd” will agree with “the 
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good and just” in hating one who tells 
them to despise virtue; in whatever 
sense he meant it, to them he has be- 
come a criminal, a law-breaker. And 
so Zarathustra, when his first preach- 
ing is done, looks for companions only 
and leaves the crowd. He will never, 
in truth, find them. We hear of his 
disciples, but do not so much as know 
their names. By an unexplained mir- 
acle, he has to attend him certain 
fabulous creatures, an eagle and a ser- 
pent borrowed from mythology. And 
he can always find an audience, which, 
however, mostly remains silent when 
he speaks. What, indeed, could they 
say? For argument is not vouchsafed 
them but assertion,—bold, picturesque, 
infallible in its own conceit, and ever 
stirring them up to free themselves 
from bondage. The bondage meant is 
contract, law, marriage, honesty, life 
itself when it has ceased to bring de- 
light. or its loss may quicken the 
march of the new period. No wonder 
that many listen and some are per- 
suaded by so large a doctrine. We 
cannot forbear applying to _ it 
Nietzsche’s own words, “Atheism, 
when it takes hold of a man, gives 
him a sort of innocence,’—the anar- 
chist feeling is intoxication. 

How shall we venture to touch upon 
matters so deep and dangerous as are 
indicated by chapters written against 
“the Preachers of Death,” the “De- 
spisers of the Body,’ against scholars, 
poets, and fortune-tellers; in favor of 
“Free Death,” and, in a thousand un- 
expected ways, against the supernat- 
ural? We should prefer to praise such 
a clear and tender song as Zarathustra 
sings to “his dead,” a reminiscence of 
Ossian, perfect in feeling and measure, 
“Yonder is the isle of graves, the si- 
lent; yonder also are the graves of my 
youth. Thither will I carry an ever- 
green wreath of life.’ These musical 
lines of prose carry with them a scent 
of woods, the keenness of mountain 
winds, and a sense of broad and placid 
sunshine. They are poetry of the Alps, 
improvised under an open sky. “For 
this is the truth,” said Nietzsche, “I 
have departed from the house of 
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scholars, and the door I have shut vio- 
lently behind me.” In his travels to 
the “country of culture” he saw his 
once fellow-countrymen “with fifty 
mirrors about them, which flattered 
their play of colors;’” they were writ- 
ten all over with signs of the past and 
painted over with new signs; and he 
that should take away their veils and 
garments and colors and_ gestures 
would just keep sufficient to scare the 
birds. Too true, and the explanation 
of his own state! With the raving of 
all times, with dreams and gossip, 
Nietzsche had been driven wild into 
the solitary woods; and the intense 
confusion bred this nightmare which 
has still its beautiful landscapes, far 
horizons, lights in a clouded heaven, 
and, amid parodies and paradox, seeds 
of truth which a less distracted age 
may foster. 

The poem, as we have said, does not 
end; it breaks off. There is in it a cer- 
tain wavering progress; and we catch 
now and again the sound of some 
great conflict in the words; when the 
sea sleeps, and Zarathustra stands 
alone among the cliffs, he whispers to 
himself, “Love is the danger of the 
loneliest one, love unto everything, if 
it only live.’ He is a ‘‘kind-hearted 
fool.’ His rage and scorn and 
praise of cruelty are, perhaps, but the 
symptoms of a deeply-wounded affec- 
tion. The soul, too, must sing, or even 
dance, in that “song of great long- 
ings,” which, at another time, Nietzsche 
would surely have condemned as Wag- 
nerian tenderness and overmuch sym- 
pathy with sadness. In the last 
fragment, it is a ery of distress that 
sends him out on pilgrimage until he 
find who has uttered it; and when the 
flying or creeping shadows of the past 
come to him,—the «ings, and the wiz- 
ard, and the conscientious man of 
small science, and the ugliest man, and 
other hideous or forlorn creatures,— 
he receives them all into his cave, 
tending them, although with a speech 
that mocks them somewhat, until they 
seem to grow into the likeness of that 
Ideal One whom he has guessed at in 
his dreams. And thus he builds, per- 
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chance, better than he knew; and we 
will not discuss the tables of fresh 
values that he has put forth. 

Our task is easier. It was fully time 
that the question should be asked of 
evolution, whither, according to the 
men of science, is it moving, and what 
is the law of its ascent? Is the Chris- 
tian creed essential to it, or can we 
so read the writing in man’s flesh and 
spirit as to conclude that “seeming” is 
the only world, and adaptation to it 
the supreme wisdom? Nietzsche, res- 
olute enough to deal with his life as an 
experiment, lonely enough to have cut 
through the bonds of social conven- 
tion, and—it must be _ said—large- 
souled enough to despise the neutral 
tints and makeshift compromises of a 
world bent on enjoying its music-hall 
pleasures, has found the rhetoric 
which, with heat and existence, de- 
mands a reply to these questions. Had 
he put them as a Christian, the men 
of scientific unbelief would, doubtless, 
not deem them worth answering. But 
he is the least orthodox writer of the 
age. And he has paid with his intel- 
lect for his heterodoxy. Therefore an 
answer cannot be refused to that 
searching interrogation, “Is evolution 
merely the working out of a physio- 
logical problem, or is it something in 
the end quite different?’ Will the 
“children’s land” be, as Zarathustra 
said, a world in which “there are gods 
but no god;” or will it be “the king- 
dom of final causes,” with Reason and 


the Divine Law above it? Science, 
culture, freedom, democracy, hang 


upon this word. The ideals of an- 
archy—are they the conclusions of a 
self-justified Darwinism? Or, con- 
trariwise, does the individual count 
only as a means to an end, a wheel in 
the machinery which keeps the State 
going; and must we all worship this 
“new idol” as omnipotent? Are educa- 
tion so-called, and mediocrity, and 
journalism to pull down the mighty 
works of old, until healthy barbarians 
sweep the decadent away? Shall we 


hold that phenomena are the sum of 
reality, and take as a principle that 
“Nothing is true; everything is 


law- 
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ful’? To have stated a question ac- 
curately, the wise will tell us, is half 
way to the answer. And in his head- 
long, irridescent style, the madman 
and genius, Friedrich Nietzsche, has 
stated the question of science. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


About fifteen minutes walk from the 
Perekatoffs’ residence, on the right 
bank of the little river, was a broad 
tract of level ground. This was the 
“long meadow.” The left bank was 
completely covered with a dense 
growth of young oaks and _ sloped 
steeply down to the stream, whose sur- 
face, with the exception of some small 
inlets haunted by wild ducks, was com- 
pletely overgrown by creeping plants. 
Ten minutes stroll from the river, and 
at the right of the long meadow, rose 
low hills, gleaming with varied hues, 
and sparsely covered with ancient 
birch-trees, hazel-nut coppices, and 
guelder roses. 

The sun had already set. In the dis- 
tance a mill clapped, sometimes loudly, 
at others softly, according to the direc- 
tion of the wind. A number of horses 
belonging to the Perekatoff estate 
grazed quietly in the meadow; a shep- 
herd sang as he followed his flock of 
timid sheep; the sheep-dogs, for amuse- 
ment, were chasing the crows. 

Lutschkoff was pacing, with folded 
arms, up and down the grove. His 
horse, tied to one of the trees, had al- 
ready repeatedly answered the loud 
neighing of the mares and fillies. As 
usual, the captain was sullen and irri- 
table. Not feeling sure of Marja’s love, 
he was enraged with her and himself, 
But his excitement was even greater 
than his wrath. At last, stopping in 
front of a large hazel-nut bush, he be- 
gan to beat off its 1caves with his rid- 
ing-whip. 

Just at that moment he heard a slight 
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noise, and raising his head saw Marja 
standing about ten paces off. Her face 
was deeply flushed by her rapid walk. 
She wore a hat, but no gloves, and was 
dressed in white; in her haste she had 
knotted a little shawl about her neck. 
Her eyes were fixed steadily on the 


ground, and she seemed to hesitate 
about approaching. 
Lutschkoff, with a forced smile, 


awkwardly advanced. 

“How happy this makes me!” he be- 
gan in an almost inaudible tone, 

“T am glad—to meet you,” replied 
Marja, panting for breath. “I often 
walk here in the evening—and you-——” 

But Lutschkoff did not even under- 
stand how to spare’ her bashfulness, 
how to enter into her innocent subter- 
fuge. 

“I think, Marja Serjevna,” he fal- 
tered, “you yourself were so kind——” 

“Yes, yes,” Marja hurriedly replied. 


“You wanted to speak to me, you 
wanted——” 

Her voice failed. 

Lutschkoff, too, was silent. Marja 


timidly raised her eyes to his. 

“Pardon me,” he continued, without 
looking at her, “I am only a plain man 
and unaccustomed to make declarations 
to ladies. I—I wanted to tell you—but 
you don’t seem in the mood to listen to 
me.” 

“Speak.” 

“You command. Well then, I will 
frankly own that for a long time, ever 
since the day I had the honor of making 
your acquaintance——” 

He hesitated. Marja waited for the 
end of his sentence. 

“But I don’t know why I tell you all 
this. We cannot escape our fate.” 

“How do we know that?” 

“T know!” replied Lutschkoff gloomily. 
“IT have long been accustomed to its 
blows.” 

It seemed to Marja that just at this 
moment her companion certainly had 
no cause to bewail the blows of fate. 

“There are still kind people in the 
world.” she remarked, smiling, “nay, I 
might say, too kind——" 

“IT understand, Marja Serjevna, and 
believe me, I know how to prize your 
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encouragement. not 
angry with me?’ 

“No. What did you want to say to 
me?” 

“I wanted to tell you that—that I like 
you, Marja Serjevna, like you im- 
mensely, and 43 

“IT thank you,” interrupted the embar- 
‘assed Marja. Her heart ached with 
anxious expectation. “Oh. look, Cap- 
tain Lutschkoff,” she continued, “see 
what a magnificent spectacle!” 

And she pointed to the meadow, 
which was completely veiled by the 
long shadows of evening, while above 
them, beyond the forest, burned the 
fires of sunset. 

Lutschkoff secretly rejoiced that the 
conversation was thus given a different 
turn; he murmured something about 
“beauties of nature” and stepped close 
to Marja’s side. 

“Do you love nature?” she asked stid- 
denly, turning her little head towards 
him and gazing at him with the gentle, 
enquiring glance tnat, like the silvery 
tone of the voice, is peculiar to young 
girls. 

“Nature — yes, indeed—of course,” 
stammered Lutschkoff. “Of course— 
it’s very pleasant to take a little walk 
in the evening, though, to be frank, I’m 
only a soldier and don’t understand 
raptures.” 

Lutschkoff asserted with tolerable 
frequency that he was only a soldier. 

A short silence followed. Marja 
again looked towards the meadow, ly- 
ing veiled by the dusk of evening. 

“Well, what’s to be the end of this?” 
thought Lutschkoff. “A confounded 
situation! Pshaw, I must be a little 
bolder. Marja Serjevna,” he said, in a 
passably firm voice. 

Marja turned towards him. 

“Pardon me,” he continued, in an ai- 
most jesting tone, “but I should like 
to know what you think of me. Don’t 
you feel something—a certain—liking 
for me?” 

“Dear me, how clumsy he is!’ thought 
Marja. “You know, Captain Lutsch- 
koff,” she answered, smiling, “that it is 
not always easy to give a plain ques- 
tion a direct answer.” 


I—I—you_ are 
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“Yet——” 

“What do you think?’ 

“Pardon me, I should like to 
know——” 


“But, is it true that you are such a 
terrible duellist? Tell me, is it true?’ 
asked Marja, with timid curiosity. 
“They say you have already killed more 
than one man.” 

“That has happened to me,” replied 
Lutschkoff carelessly, stroking his 
moustache. 

Marja gazed intently at him. 

“With this hand,” she whispered. 

Meantime his blood had warmed. He 
had already been with a_ beautiful 
young girl more than fifteen minutes. 

“Marja Serjevna,” he said suddenly, 
in a strangely sharp voice, “you are 
aware of my feelings and know why I 
wished to speak to you—you were so 
kind, and—tell me what I may venture 
to hope——” 

Marja was twisting a fie!d-pink be- 
tween her fingers. She glanced askance 
at Lutschkoff, blushed and smiling an- 
swered:— 

“Why, what are you saying?” 

Lutschkoff seized her hand. 

“So you love me!” he cried. 

An icy thrill of terror ran through 
Marja’s limbs. She had not meant tc 
acknowledge love to him, she did not 
exactly know herself whether she really 
did love him, and now he had antici- 
pated her, wished to extort a confession 
—he could not understand her at all. 
This thought darted like lightning 
through Marja’s brain. She had not 
expected so speedy a solution. Like a 
cur.ous girl she had asked herself all 
day long: “Does he love me or does he 
not?’ She had imagined a pleasant 
walk in the gloaming, tender, yet sensi- 
ble conversation, and in fancy had 
coquetted with the fierce officer, tamed 
him, and at parting permitted him to 
respectfully kiss her hand. And in- 
stead—instead of this innocent, child- 
like sport, she suddenly felt his rough 
moustache on her cheek. 

“We will be happy,” he whispered, 
“there is but one bliss on earth.” 

Marja drew back in terror. Pale and 
trembling from head to foot, she leaned 
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against a birch-tree. 
greatly confused. 

“Pardon me,” he murmured, approach- 
ing her, “I really did not suppose—” 

Marja gazed silently at him with 
dilated eyes. A disagreeable smile was 
hovering around his lips. 

“What do you fear?’ he continued. 
“Is there anything extraordinary in 
that? Is not everything between us 
already—in a certain sense—settled?” 

Marja was still mute. 

“Come, that’s enough! 
use of all this folly? 
only——” 

And Lutschkoff stretched his hand 
towards her. 

Marja suddenly remembered Kister’s 
warning. “Take care!” he had said; 
she almost fainted from fright, and be- 
gan to call as loud as she could:— 

“Tanjuscha! Tanjuscha!”’ 

The fat, sturdy form of her 
emerged from the hazel-nut bush. 

Lutschkoff was _ fairly frantic. 
Soothed by her maid’s presence, Marja 


Lutschkoff was 


What is the 
It’s surely 


maid 


did not stir from the spot. But the 
bully trembled with rage; his eyes 


flashed, he clenched his fists, and burst 
into a convulsive laugh. 

“Bravo, bravo!” he cried, “very cleve1 
I must say.” 

Marja seemed turned to stone. 

“IT see you overlooked no measure of 
precaution, Marja Serjevna! Yes, yes, 
caution can never do harm. Young 
ladies of the present day are far more 
cunning than the old ones. « fine love, 
in truth!” 

“T don’t know who has given you the 
right to speak to me of love, Captain 
Lutschkoff.” 

“Who! You yourself!” he cried. 
“This grows better and better.” 

He felt that he had utterly lost his 
cause; but he could no longer control 
himself. 

“T have acted imprudently,” Marja 
continued. “I granted your request in 
the hope that I could rely upon your 
delicatesse—but you don’t understand 
French—upon your delicacy of feel- 
ing——” 


Lutschkoff turned pale. Marja had 


touched him in the most sensitive spot. 
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“I may not understand French; but 
I comprehend that you have chosen to 
make sport of me——” 

“Not at all, Captain Lutschkoff—nay, 
I even pity you.” 

“Don’t talk to me of your pity, I beg!” 
he answered furiously, “I would like to 
be spared that!” 

“Captain Lutschkoff!” 

“Oh, don’t try those princess airs! 
It’s a waste of trouble. You won’t 
frighten me with them.” 

Marja retreated a few steps, turned 
swiftly, and walked away. 

“Shan’t I send your friend, your 
sentimental shepherd, to you?’ Lutsch- 
koff called after her. He had com- 
pletely lost his self-control. ‘“Isn’t it 
this friend, who——” 

Marja did not answer; hastily, yet 
joyously, she hurried homeward. Spite 
of her alarm and excitement she felt 
relieved. It seemed as if she had just 
waked from a troubled dream, emerged 
from a dark room into the fresh, sunny 
air. 

Lutschkoff glared around him as if 
bereft of his senses, broke a young tree 
in his speechless rage, swung nimself 
on his horse, drove the spurs furiously 
into its flanks, and abused the luckless 
animal so pitilessly that, after going 
eight versts in fifteen minutes, it almos. 
died during the night. 


Kister waited vainly for Lutschkoff 
until midnight. Early the next morning 
he went to his quarters, but the servant 
said that his master was still asleep and 
had ordered him to admit no one. 

“Not even me?” 

“Not even you.” 

Kister, tortured by anxiety, walked 
up and down the street several times 
and then went home. 

His servant handed him a letter, 

“From whom?” 

“From the Perekatoffs.” 

The cornet’s hands trembled. 

“They sent their compliments to you 
and requested an answer. Shall I give 
the messenger a dram of brandy?” 

Kister slowly opened the note and 
read the following lines:— 

“Dear, kind Fedor Fedorovitsch! I 
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must speak to you—I positively must. 


Come to us to-day, if possible. Don’t 
refuse my request; I entreat you in the 


name of our old friendship. If you 
knew—but you will learn all. Hoping 
to see you soon, Marja. 


“P.S. You must come to-day without 
fail.” 


“Shall I give the messenger a dram of 
brandy?’ 

Kister stared wonderingly at his ser- 
vant and, without answering, went out 
of the room. 

“My master said I was to give you a 
dram, and at the same time I'll take one 
myself,” remarked the man. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Kister entered the drawing- 
room Marja rushed towards him with 
such a radiant, grateful face, and 
pressed his hand so warmly that the 
young Officer’s heart swelled with joy. 
Yet she instantly left the room without 
saying a word. 

Perekatoff was sitting on the sofa, 
playing patience. The conversation be- 
gan and the host, with his customary 
tact, had searcely introduced the sub- 
ject of his dog, and commenced to boast 
of the animal’s talents, when Marja 
again entered. She had put on a gay 
silk sash—remembering that Kister had 
once said it was particularly becoming 
to her. ° 

Soon after Nenila came in; she re- 
ceived her guest to-day with special 
cordiality. 

At dinner they all laughed and jested 
with perfect unconstraint; even Pere- 
katoff grew animated and related one 
of the gayest incidents of his youth. 
While doing so, however, like the 
ostrich, he cautiously kept his head 
averted from his wife. 

“We will take a walk,” Marja said to 
Kister after dinner, in the coaxing tone 
which renders opposition impossible. 
“J must talk with you about something 
very, very important,” she added with 
gracious solemnity, as she drew on her 
Swedish gloves. “Will you go with us, 
mamma?’ 

“No.” replied Nenila. 
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“But we’re not going into the park.” 
“Where do you mean to walk?” 
“To the little grove by the long 


meadow. 

“Then take Tanjuscha.” 

“Tanjuscha! Tanjuscha!” called 
Marja, in her clear voice, gliding out of 
the room as lightly as a bird. 

Vifteen minutes after Marja and 
KXister were on their way to the long 
meadow. As they passed the pasture 
where the cattle were grazing, the 
young girl fed her pet cow with bread, 
stroked her head, and bade Kister pat 
her gently on the back. 

Marja was in an unusually lively 
mood and talked continually. Kister 
entered into all she said with p easure, 
though he waited with great impatience 
for the communications she was to 
make. Tanjuscha followed the pair at 
a respectful distance, but from time to 
time cast a sly glance at her young mis- 
tress. 

“You are not angry with me, Fedor 
Fedorovitsch?’ asked Marja. 

“With you, Marja Serjevna? Why 
should I be?” 

“Day before yesterday—do you re- 
member?” 

“You were a little out of humor. 
That was all!” 

“Why do you keep so far away from 
me? Give me your arm. There. You 
were not exactly in tune either.” 

“That is true.” 

“But I’m in the best possible temper 
to-day, am 1 not?” 

“Yes, it really seems as if to-day——’ 

“And do you know why? Because,” 
Marja shook her head gravely. “Well, 
I know why—because you are with me,” 
she added, without glancing at Kister. 

Kister gently pressed her hand. 

“Why don’t you question me at all?” 
Marja continued in a low tone. 

“On what subject?” 

“Oh, don’t dissemble—after my 
letter.” 

“IT expected that you——” 

“You shall hear why I am so gay in 
your society.” she eagerly interrupted; 
“it is because you are so good, so re- 
fined: because it would be imposible for 
you—parce que vous avez de la deli- 


’ 


catcsse. I say it to you in French; for 
surely you understand French.” 

Kister understood French, but he did 
not understand Marja. 

“Oh, pluck that flower for me—the one 
yonder—how beautiful!” 

Marja gazed at it with great pleasure. 
Suddenly she hastily drew her hand 
from his arm, and with a timid smile 
cautiously began to pull the slender 
stem through the button hole of his 
overcoat. While thus employed, her 
dainty fingers almost touched unis lips. 
Kister’s eyes rested on the fingers, then 
on her face. Marja bent her little head 
as if to say: “You may.” 

Kister stooped and kissed her finger- 
tips. 

Meantime they had approached the 
well-known grove. Marja suddenly 
grew thoughtful and at last silent. 
They went to the very spot where 
Luischkoff had waited for her. The 
trampled grass had not yet sprung up 
again; the little broken tree had already 
begun to wither, the leaves had rolled 
themselves up into cylinders and com- 
menced to dry. 

Marja’s eyes wandered over the 
scene, then she turned abruptly to 
Kister. 

“Do you know why I brought you 
here?” 

“ea.” 

“No! Why don’t you mention your 
friend Lutschkoff to-day? Formerly 
you could never weary of praising 
him.” 

Kister gazed silently into vacancy. 

“Do you know,’ Marja continued 
with effort, “that I had—an appoint- 
ment—here—with him—yesterday ?” 

“T knew that,” he replied, in a hollow 
tone. 

“You knew it! Ah! Now I under- 
stand why day before yesterday, you 
— Captain Lutschkoff evidently has- 
tened to boast of his conquest.” 

Kister tried to answer. 

‘Don’t speak, don’t make any reply. 
I know he is your friend, you might be 
eapable of defending him. You knew. 
Fedor, that I—— Then why didn’t you 
keep me from committing such a folly? 
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Why didn’t you take me by the ear as 


if I were a child? You knew it—so it 
was a matter of perfect indifference to 
you?” 

“But what right had I——” 

“What right? The right of friend- 
ship. Ah! yes, he is your friend, too— 
I am ashamed of myself, Fedor. He is 
your friend. ‘luat man treated me yes- 
“terday in a way——” 

Marja turned away. Kister’s eyes 
flashed, and he grew very pale. 


“Well, well, don’t get angry. Listen, 
Fedor, you mustn’t be angry! Every- 


thing turned out for the best. I am 
glad that yesterday’s explanation took 
place. Why do you suppose I am talk- 
ing to you about it? Because I wanted 
to complain of Captain Lutschkoff? 
Oh! no. I have already forgotten him. 
But I am somewhat in fault towards 
you, my good friend. I should like to 
make an explanation, beg your forgive- 
ness, and ask your advice. You have 
taught me sincerity; my heart feels so 
light when I am with you. You are no 
Lutschkoff.” 

“Lutschkoff is blunt and awkward,” 
Kister said, with effort, “but——” 

“What, a but! You are not ashamed 
to say but. He is blunt and awkward 
and spiteful and conceited—you hear. 
I say and, not but.” 

“You say so because you are still 
under the influence of your anger, 
Marja Serjevna,” replied Kister sadly. 

“What, I angry? Why, look at me; 
is this the way people appear when they 
are angry? Listen,” Marja went on; 
“think what you please of me—but if 
you suppose I am flirting with you 
to-day out of revenge, then——” Her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Be frank, Marja Serjevna.” 

“Oh! how stupid and hateful you can 
be! Look at me. Am I not treating you 
frankly and honestly? Can you not 
read my soul?” 

“Well, then—yes, I do believe you,” 
Kister continued, smiling, as he noted 
the sorrowful persistency with which 
she tried to catch his glance, “but tell 
me what induced you to grant Lutsch- 
koff a meeting?” 

“What? I don’t know myself. 
613 


He 
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wanted to speak to me alone. I thought 
he had had no time, found no oppor- 
tunity to talk freely! Now he has 
spoken! Listen, he may be an extraor- 
dinary man, but he’s stupid—yes, yes, 
stupid! He isn’t capable of uttering 
two coherent words. And then he is 
positively rude. But I don’t want to 
accuse him too harshly. He probably 
thought I was a silly, reckless girl. 
True, I had scarcely spoken to him. 
He had aroused my curiosity; but I sup- 
posed that a man you honored with 
your friendship——” 

“Pray don’t speak of him as 
friend,” interrupted Kister. 

“No, no, I don’t wish to make trouble 
between you!” 

“Good heavens, I would gladly sacri- 
fice for your sake not only my friends, 
but even All intimacy between Cap- 
tain Lutschkoff and myself is over,” he 
added hastily. 

Marja gazed earnestly into his eyes. 

“Let us say no more about him,” she 
said. “This will be a lesson to me. It 
was my own fault. For several months 
I daily saw a good, clever, gay, agree- 
able man, who——” Marja hesitated a 
moment in embarrassment—“who also 
—seemed to like me—a little—and I, 
stupid thing,” she hastily continued, 
“preferred the other—no, no, I didn’t 
prefer the other, but——’” 

She bowed her head in embarrass- 
ment and was silent. 

A strange emotion took possession of 
Kister. “Is it really true?” he thought. 
“Marja Serjevna!” he began at last 
aloud. 

Marja raised her head and gazed at 
him with eyes full of tears. 

“Don’t you guess of whom I am speak- 
ing?’ she asked. 

Kister, almost holding his breath, ex- 
tended his hand to her. Marja eagerly 
seized it, and pressed it closely, ten- 
derly. 

“You are my kind friend again, are 
you not? What, won’t you answer 
me?” 

“Surely you know that I am your 
friend,” he murmured. 

“And you don’t condemn me? You 
have forgiven me? And understand 


my 
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me? And you don’t laugh at a girl who 
grants an interview to one man one day, 
and the next talks to another as—as I 
am now talking to you—you won't 
make sport of me, will you?’ 

Her face glowed; she held his right 
hand firmly clasped in both her own. 

“I make sport of you!” replied Kister; 
“I—I—why, I love you—I love you!” he 
exclaimed. 

Marja covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Have you not long known, Marja, 
that I love you?” 





From Longman’s Magazine 
THE “PEKING GAZETTE” AND CHINESE 
POSTING. 

Previous to the introduction under 
European auspices of the Chinese news- 
papers now daily circulated from Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, and of more recent 
years also, to a lesser extent, from 
Tientsin and Hankow, there was hardly 
any dissimination of news throughout 
the empire, except that conveyed by the 
Peking Gazette, or, as the Chinese call 
it the Metropolitan Reporter (King-pao). 
For many years past English transla- 
tions of the more important documents 
issued to and published by the Peking 
Gazette office have been furnished, 
either in full or in the form of a digest, 
according to their weight and interest, 
by the leading Shanghai newspaper; 
and, moreover, all the native Shanghai 
newspapers, and some of the others, 
publish daily, in ertenso, the original 
Chinese versions: in the case of interest- 
ing imperial decrees or very important 
memorials from the Provinces, the chief 
organs of the Chinese press even obtain 
their information by telegraph from 
Peking. And thus it happens that the 
work of centralization, which has in 
every sense largely developed since the 
European envoys settled in Peking 
thirty-five years ago, has been consider- 
ably facilitated and brought home to 
the Chinese mind; both foreigners and 
natives receive rapid. precise, and 
regular information of what goes on in 
the capital, and the mystery which. 
until a generation ago, enveloped the 
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springs of Manchu government shows a 
gradual tendency to disappear. 

But it must not be imagined that all 
imperial decrees are issued for publica- 
tion. Anything of a confidential na- 
ture, whether in the form of a decree, 
rescript, or memorial, is “kept inside;’ 
and there is no capital in the world 
where it is more difficult to purchase 
secret documents than Peking. But 
these documents, when they concern 
the general weal, are none the less 
transmitted for record or report to most 
of the viceroys and provincial gov- 
ernors, from whose offices it is often not 
difficult to obtain, by purchase, copies 
of interesting documents. The local 
gentry, who like to be informed upon 
everything which concerns the interests 
of their caste in general and of their 
relatives holding office in particular, 
usually have a clerk or two in their pay, 
and these clerks are not slow to dis- 
cover that some foreigners have 
similar and more liberally bestowed 
funds at hand for a like purpose. Be- 
sides this, Chinese officials themselves 
sometimes find it advantageous to ob- 
tain the publication in the native press 
of confidential documents; and, as this 
native press would soon be strangled to 
death without its European protection, 
they can easily disavow all responsi- 
bility by referring their censorious 
superiors to the foreign editor as the 
responsible person. Over and over 
again have the viceregal governments 
remonstrated with the consuls at 
Shanghai, and endeavored to institute 
a sort of press inquisition; but at last 
they have come to perceive, on the one 
hand, that all such attempts are vain, 
and, on the other, that “what is sauce 
for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander’—unpleasant publicity in one 
instance being compensated by desir- 
able notoriety in another. Thus it 
comes that the Shen Pao, or Shanghai 
Reporter, has now become an acceptable 
organ even at court, besides circulating 
all over the empire. and, to a less extent, 
throughout Corea, Japan, Annam, Siam, 
and Burma; and it is as well-managed 
an organ as any European daily news- 
paper. 
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Yet the Peking Gazette has lost none of 
its importance; on the contrary, as the 
Shen Pao invariably prints the whole of 
it, the circulation of the older sheet has 
been enormously increased and popular- 
ized. The promotions and degrada- 
tions, which, of course, present little of 
interest to foreigners, are scanned with 
avidity by the hungry provincial ex- 
pectants; the latest news concerning the 
examinations is instantaneously tele- 
graphed to Shanghai, and at once 
circulated for the information of the 
gaming fraternity, who make huge bets 
on the results, and, in the case of Can- 
ton, Hong Kong, and Macao, get up 
popular lotteries involving millions 
sterling a year in prize money. [JT or- 
eigners anxiously look for the publica- 
tion in the Gazette of decrees favoring 
missionaries, which documents are of 
little use if left to the saving grace of 
local proclamations issued by the pro- 
vincial authorities. Budding censors, 
who usually commence their successes 
in public life by protesting against 
somebody or something (it does not 
much matter what so long as it “goes 
down’), are delighted to see their 
names in print with the imperial com- 
ments upon their effusions. For many 
years the words “telegraph” and “news- 
paper” were studiously ignored by the 
palace and by the provincial bureaux; 
it would have been almost as great an 
outrage to insert the word “telegram” 
in an imperial decree as to speak of 
the Empire Music Hall or bottled stout 
in a queen’s speech; but now tele- 
graphic decrees and telegraphic reports 
are the order of the day, and a gen- 
eral in Turkestan only the other 
week mentioned in his memorial 
that he was sending the good news of 
his victories to be published in the 
Shen Pao. Changes in China come 
slowly, at least to those who are eager 
for progress; but in this, as in other 
matters, the difference between 1896 
and 1866 is almost as great at root, 
though not so apparent above ground, 
as in the case of Japan. The vast 
earease of China is unmistakably mov- 
ing. 

There is a special bureau or public 
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department at Peking which is charged 
with the duty of copying and delivering 
in the form of a Gazette such documen- 
tary information as may be given to it 
for that purpose by the emperor’s order 
or with the authority of the Privy 
Council. This information is grouped 
in three divisions, which may be thus 
enumerated: A. Court matcers. B. 
Original decrees, rescripts, appoint- 
ments, degradations, ete... C. Direct 
reports to the emperor from the provin- 
cial governments. Under the first head 
appear the routine duties of the minis- 
ters in attendance, and the lists of pres- 
entations (if any) made by them. Two 
or three heads of departments are in 
attendance every eighth day until the 
whole twenty are exhausted, when the 
round begins again. The Gazette an- 
nounces, for instance: “To-day was the 
attendance day of the Board of Office 
and the Hanlin Academy; there were 
no presentations.” Besides the Boards 
of Revenue, Rites, Punishments, War, 
and Works, there are the Mongolian 
Superintendency, Household, Stud 
Office, Sacrificial Court, Clan Office, 
Board of Astronomy, Censorate, Ban- 
queting Court, Court of Revision, Trans- 
mission Office, Education Office, Royal 
Mews, etc., etc. As in England, the 
Cabinet has no regular official organiza- 
tion, but it meets the emperor every 
morning before dawn, and is now, in 
many respects, practically one and the 
same thing as the Board of Foreign 
Affairs, which is a creation of 1860, and 
rather officious than official. The 
Inner Council is much like our Privy 
Council; its official existence survives, 
but its functions have to most intents 
been superseded by the Cabinet Council. 
In addition to the above administrative 
departments there are the Imperial 
Body Guard, Two Wings, and Bight 
Banners; these military departments 
also come in turn, but take ten days, 
instead of eight, to exhaust; conse- 
quently their rotation varies in respect 
of the civilians. After the announce- 
ment concerning attendances, the Ga- 
zette usually goes on to enumerate the 
applications for furlough, sick leave. 
permission to visit parents’ tombs, and 
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so on. Then come the verbal applica- 
tions for special appointments, and the 
list of persons nominated on extraor- 
dinary temporary duty; for instance: 
“The Board of Revenue applies for a 
special auditor. His Majesty was 
pleased to nominate the Grand Secre- 
tary X.” Or, “The War Office submits 
the propriety of appointing special ex- 
aminers for the military status of com. 
petent armorer. His Majesty was 
pleased to name the Princes A. and B., 
the President C., and Messieurs ‘D., E., 
and IF. for this duty.” Next follows a 
list of special audiences accorded; thus: 
“Special audiences granted to Li Hung 
Chang and to A., the ex-minister to 
Russia and Germany.” Finally, the 
movements of the emperor are notified, 
just as with us; thus: “His Majesty 
proposes to pass through the A. gate at 
8 A.M. to-morrow, proceed to the B. 
audience chamber, and formally sanc- 
t.on the documents awaiting submis- 
sion there. After this the emperor will 
proceed by way of the C. court and the 
D. portal to the E. palace, and will there 
perform the appropriate rites for the 
day. His Majesty will present his 
respects to the dowager-empress on his 
way back, take a turn in the new 
sceam-launch, quit the Lily Pond, and 
regain his private apartments by way 
of the F. garden and G. gate.” 

The range of ground covered by the 
imperial decrees is of course very wide. 
Yet there is considerable sameness and 
similarity. I have read nearly all the 
imperial decrees published during the 
past twenty years, and I think I may 
safely say that out of a daily average 
of ten there is not one which is not 
worded in purely stereotyped fashion. 
The following are all routine decrees, 
varying only slightly according to 
special cireumstances. In order to save 
space and avoid wearying the reader 
I have much curtailed them. 

I. The worthy Viceroy X.Y.Z. of Sz 
Chwan began his career as an ordinary 
bachelor, gradually working his way 
through the various administrative 
ranks until he was entrusted witha prov- 
ince of his own. He had repeatedly 


solicited permission to retire, and both 
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our imperial mother and ourself had 
conferred presents of pills and ginseng 
upon him at various times. We now 
hear, alas! that he is no more. X.Y.Z.’s 
penalties during life are hereby can- 
celled. One thousand pounds are be- 
stowed for funeral expenses, and the 
local officials will pay every respect to 
the coffin as it passes through their juris- 
dictions. Prince A. will meet the pro- 
cession outside Peking, and spread a 
Tibetan quilt upon the remains. Let 
X.Y.Z.’s son B. become a junior presi- 
dent; his eldest grandson C. will be pre- 
sented when he comes of age. In this 
way do we delight to honor an upright 
and loyal servant. 

2. Let X. become viceroy of Sz Chwan. 

3. Let Y. replace X. as governor of 
Ho Nan, proceeding direct to his post 
without seeking our further instruc- 
tions. Until he arrives, let Z. the 
treasurer act as governor. 

4. During the past ten years China 
and the foreigner have learnt to know 
each other better, yet there are still dis- 
tricts where Christian missionaries are 
viewed with hostility. The viceroys 
and governors of provinces should cir- 
culate copies of the treaties throughout 
all subordinate local offices, and see 
that prefects and magistrates carry out 
our imperial desire that in future dis- 
tant men be treated with every kind- 
ness. 

5. The Governor X. reports a number 
of incompetents. The Prefect A. is an 
opium sot and too fond of actors! the 
Magistrate B. is a fellow of low and 
mercenary spirit. Let each be reduced 
one grade. The Prefect C. is no fool, 
but he is getting old and feeble. Let 
him retire on his present rank. The 
Magistrate D. is simply an idiot. Let 
him take charge of the local education 
department instead. 

6. The Governor A. reports the death 
of the Prefect of Canton. Let him 
select a successor from one of the avail- 
able competent prefects in charge of 
any other town; let B. have the post 
thus vacated. 

7. The remarks of the Censor X. upon 
the immortal tendencies of the age are 
not destitute of common sense. In 
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striving after virtue, we only follow 
the lead of our sacred ancestors of 
never-to-be-forgotten memory; still, it is 
possible that failure of our own may 
exercise a deleterious psychological 
effect upon the minds of men at large. 
In future let all viceroys and governors 
watch their own conduct more closely, 
with a view to propitiating Heaven’s 
favor. 

8. The Resident in Tibet reports that 
the soul of the defunct Dalai Lama has 
been found in the body of A., an infant 
of the peasant B. family. It must be 
remembered that, in consequence of an 
oftence by C., his late Majesty com- 
manded twenty-five years ago that no 
souls should be found for three genera- 
tions inthedistrict of D. It is presumed 
that the resident has this command in 
his mind’s eye, and that the B. family is 
untainted with local disability. If this 
be so, the finding of the soul is ap- 
proved. 

9. A man stopped our sedan-chair 
yesterday with a petition. Let him be 
handed over to the Board of Punish- 
ments whilst enquiry is made. 

lv. We yesterday received the benign 
commands of our imperial mother the 
dowager to save our legs by riding in a 
litter instead of walking across the Lily 
Garden. Though we thought our body 
was fairly sound, still we must not for- 
get our capacity as representative of all 
men under the sun. In future, at least 
when it is windy, let the litter be pre- 
pared. 

11. Let A. be general at Foochow. 

12. Eunuchs are at the best of times 
but the orts of men. Taking warning 
by the fate of the T‘ang and Ming 
dynasties, we Manchus have never en- 
trusted these menials with any impor- 
tant charges. The head eunuch A. 
appears to have used rude language to 
Li Hung Chang on the latter’s declining 
to pay certain fees. Let him receive 


fifty blows with the stick, and let the 
iron tablet of rules suspended in the 
eunuch department be read out aloud 
to them all once a month. 

18. The Viceroy of Hu Kwang reports 
the descent to the earth from the clouds 
of a green lizard, and the consequent 
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sudden stoppage of the floods in nine 
districts. We are infinitely touched by 
this gracious evidence of the gods’ 
intervention. The Academy has been 
ordered to compose a suitable aphorism 
for engraving on a gorgeous tablet. 
The Viceroy will proceed in full uni- 
form, followed by the whole official 
body, to hang this tablet in the Moth’s 
Eyebrows Hall, in order to prove to the 
local deity that we are not indisposed 
to requite his services. 

14. When the eclipse of the moon 
takes place to-morrow, let the proper 
authorities set up the usual howls, and 
save the moon in due legal form. 

15. Let the X. murder case be handed 
to the Governor of Kwang Si, who will 
duly summon all parties and witnesses, 
examine the papers, and endeavor to 
get at the real truth. Let the appellant 
be sent back from Peking to be at once 
confronted with the appellee. 

Specimens of imperial decrees and 
rescripts might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but the above are sufficient for 
illustration. Nos. 2, 3, 6, 11 occur al- 
most daily, Nos. 5 and 15 at least once 
a week. The others occur at rare inter- 
vals. It rarely happens that a decree 
appears couched in entirely new style, 
or treating of quite a fresh subject. 

The area covered by reports from the 
Provinees is just as extensive as that 
occupied by decrees and rescripts. As 
a rule, confidential memorials are 
treated confidentially, but occasionally 
they are published in all their baldness, 
and viceroys and governors indulge in 
very unconventional language about 
each other before the emperor. I re- 
member in 1872-73 the Viceroy Liu 
K‘un-yi (now at Nanking), when gov- 
ernor of Kiang Si, got into a mess with 
a local magnate then on a visit to 
Peking. The local magnate had writ- 
ten him private letters with a view to 
evading taxation on certain property. 
The governor, in contradicting the mag- 
nate’s slanderous statements, said: “His 
motives must have been corrupt, for 
long before that I had _ half-a-dozen 
private letters from him on the subject 
from Peking.” The emperor said: 
“How came you to let them run into the 
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half dozen? When he wrote the first 
time, you knew he had no right to do so. 
Why did you not report him? He says 
you were hoping to make better terms 
with him.” The governor rejoined: “It 
is the custom for viceroys and governors 
to correspond with local men at Peking, 
and, though it may be wrong, I am not 
one of those who pretend to goody- 
goody perfection. I simply wished to 
oblige him as a local man; but when 
he asked me to let him off scot-free, I 
gave him a piece of my mind. Anyhow, 
no one can say J am corrupt in money 
matters; and even if I was such an 
idiot as to try and make terms, I am at 
least not such an idiot as to leave six 
letters on record, as he did.” This 
viceroy was totally fearless, and I sub- 
sequently had very close relations with 
him. He has innumerable faults which 
a censor might fairly denounce, but he 
is so honest and couragecus that the 
emperor cannot well forego his ser- 
vices. 

Sometimes treasurers and judges, 
who as a rule only address the throne 
on taking up and abandoning office, and 
on imperial birthdays, may denounce 
their superiors, the viceroy or governor, 
This has happened several times at 
Canton; in one case they had the gov- 
ernor degraded for giving a feast during 
thetimeof imperial mourning; and when 
I was there in 1875, the Manchu viceroy, 
Yinghan, was summarily removed for 
encouraging gambling, on the applica- 
tion of the Chinese governor and 
Manchu general. Very few high offi- 
cials can write their own memorials, or 
care to do so if they can. Yet they are 
held severely responsible for any slips 
in grammar, etiquette, or tact which 
their secretaries may make. Manchus 
always style themselves “slave,” whilst 
Chinese use the word “subject;” for 
some unexplained reason certain Chi- 
nese military officers also use the word 
“slave.” The highest provincial official 
is the Manchu general (where there is 
one); the next the viceroy, whether 
Manchu or Chinese; or, if no viceroy, 
the governor. Memorials are in most 
eases returned in original, with the 
original rescript endorsed thereon; 
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copies are made and kept at Peking, so 
that each side keeps the version it is 
responsible for, and tampering with 
documents is thus impossible. 

Official despatches are conveyed 
through a service organized by the 
Board of War, and on arrival are placed 
in a locked box at the Transmission 
Office; a eunuch takes this box to the 
emperor, who alone possesses the key, 
The emperor sometimes endorses his 
minute at once, but usually he reserves 
his decision until the Cabinet officers 
appear, at 3 A.M. The empress, when 
regent, had a regular system of thumb- 
nail rescripts; not because she could not 
write, but because this method saved 
trouble. The Inner Council then in- 
stantly copies the reports, whilst the 
“junior lords” of the Cabinet submit 
fair copies of the proposed decree. The 
Grand Secretariat is the depository for 
the copies of memorials and endorse- 
ments. Memorials are sent to Peking in 
flat wooden cases, fitted with spring 
locks, which can only be used once. A 
stock of them is periodically supplied 
by the Peking Board. The emperor re- 
turns the original box, with the original 
document simply wrapped up, not 
locked, in it, and all old boxes and 
envelopes have to be ultimately re- 
turned respectfully to Peking, duly 
numbered. The couriers travel with 
the despatches strapped to the back, 
and are escorted by the official who 
sends the documents as far as the third 
inner gate; the grand central portal is 
then thrown open, and off rides the 
courier, to a salute of six guns. 
Ordinary letters go easily “by post,” i.e., 
by comfortable stages of thirty miles a 
day. The order to “go one hundred and 
thirty miles (or one hundred and fifty 
miles) a day” is merely formal, and 
simply means that all speed, without 
incurring extra expense, is to be made. 
On the rare occasions when two hun- 
dred miles a day are ordered, the same 
courier is expected to travel even six 
days without stopping more than a 
minute or two at a time; three such 
successful rides entitle him to the 
lowest official button. The most rapid 
journey ever ordered is two hundred 
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and sixty miles a day, and the man who 
accomplishes it for long distances is 
pensioned for life. (Chinese pensions, 
however, tend to exiguity.) When Can- 
ton was taken by our troops, the news 
reached Peking in six days, and the 
reconquest of Kashgaria in 1878, took 
very little more to report. On the great 
western highroad there are now 2,680 
post-horses and 1,340 post-boys. Pre- 
vious to the Yakoob Beg rebellion there 
were nearly three times these numbers, 
but the Kan Suh province has for long 
been somewhat disorganized. 

To return to our reports. Each impor- 
tant document would be on the average 
quite as long as the whole of this paper, 
so that it will readily be seen that we 
cannot give full examples. As with the 
decrees, so with the reports,—many 
occur daily; others weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly. Daily ones—not 
daily from each province, but appearing 
almost every day—are such as propose 
promotions and transfers; report the 
rehearing of appeal cases; announce the 
despatch of funds to Peking; apply for 
the imperial approval in cases of 
marked filial piety, and so on. But 
their nature can be best judged by the 
light of the decrees and rescripts, of 
which instances have been given above. 

E. H. PARKER. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have 
received a Gazette containing a very 
curious memorial from the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet, an exalted ecclesiastical func- 
tionary analogous to the pope of Rome, 
except that the Manchu emperors, 
whilst recognizing his spiritual claims, 
insist upon his keeping to his proper 
temporal place. 


Petty priest that I am, in obedience to 
the precedents followed by my pre- 
decessors, I descend from my mountain 
seat, and, having selected a propitious day, 
proceed to the Great Temple to hold a full 
choral service on all occasions upon whic! 
the territories subject to Tibetan rule are 
found free from temporal afflictions, with 
a view to somewhat relieving my loyal 
cares by offering devout prayers for the 
peace and long life of his Majesty the 
Emperor, and the tranquillity of the world 
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in general. _ Thanks to the felicitous egis 
of our Sacred Master, Tibetan territory is 
now free from any plague of sickness, and 
all remains at peace. Accordingly, my 
private vicar-general and preceptor has 
selected the 23rd of February, 1896, as an 
auspicious day upon which I, petty priest 
that I am, am to proceed in person, at the 
head of the whole ecclesiastical bodies of 
the three chief Lhasa temples, to the 
Great Metropolitan Temple, there to hold 
solemn service, and to offer up special 
prayers for our Sacred Master’s long life 
and prosperity, and for the welfare of his 
people. 


The above was received through 
K’weihwan, Manchu resident in Tibet. 
An imperial rescript was received as 


follows: “Let the department con- 
cerned take due note.” By the em- 
peror. 


In view of the revolution now taking 
place in Tibet, the above official defini- 


tion of the relations between the 
Buddhist pope and the emperor of 
China is interesting. B. H. P. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 

“SIR GEORGE TRESSADY” AND THE 

POLITICAL NOVEL. 

Critics of authority assure us, and we 
all repeat after them, that the nine- 
teenth century has found its distinctive 
and characteristic medium of expres- 
sion in the novel. Politicians tell us, 
therein perhaps a little magnifying 
their office, but still with substantial 
truth, that, next to sport, the subject 
which enlists the greatest interest of 
the greatest number of Englishmen is 
that of politics. Yet of all forms of 
nineteenth-century fiction, the political 
novel is the most rarely attempted, and 
very much the most rarely attempted 
with success. It would almost seem as 
if this peculiar literary genre—popular 
and attractive to the literary artists as, 
for the reasons above set forth, we 
should have supposed it to be—had 
perished with its inventor. More than 
fifty years have passed since the young 
Benjamin Disraeli startled, half scan- 
dalized, and wholly delighted his then 
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contemporary world of letters and 
politics with the first of three novels, 
which a quarter of a century later he 
described as “forming a real trilogy,” 
having for their motive the exhibition 
of (1), “the origin and character of our 
political parties;”’ (2), “their influence 
on the moral and physical condition of 
the people;’ and (3), “the means by 
which that condition could be elevated 
and improved.” The first member of 
this trilogy was “Coningsby;”’ the 
second, “Sybil; the third “Tancred.” 
All three, but the first two in particular, 
were brilliantly successful with at any 
rate the educated and informed public 
of their time; they were recognized, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as new and 
happy experiments; they are admired, 
quoted, and even read to this day. 
Yet, though half a century has elapsed 
since their appearance, they still occupy 
a place by themselves in literature. 
They are not only the first in their class, 
but they are almost alone in it. Nee 
viget quicquam simile aut secundum. 
Even the claimants for a place in that 
class during the fifty years’ interval 
may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Of course, no formidable rival of 
Disraeli was to be reasonably expected. 
‘he peculiar combination of gifts and 
advantages to which his extraordinary 
success was due will possibly never 
repeat itself: assuredly it is not likely 
to recur except at cometary intervals. 
We may get again—perhaps unknown 
to ourselves we have already had again 
among us—that happy compound of 
youth, wit, audacity, and impertinence 
which gives to his political novels their 
complex charm. But we can no more 
restore the political and social condi- 
tions under which he wrote than we 
could re-create his personality, and sur- 
round it with the peculiar environment 
amid which it developed. One of the 
wholly irreproducible conditions of the 
Thirties and Forties was that political, 
like fashionable, “society,”—and indeed 
the two terms were to a large extent 
convertible—was a numerically small 
body, with characteristics, like those of 
all exclusive coteries, proportionately 
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well marked; and that Disraeli had, for 
him, the great good fortune of not 
having been born inco that society, and 
yet obtaining such early opportunities 
of observing it from within—if from 
only just within—its portals, as to en- 
able his quick satiric observation to 
master its types, its language, and its 
ideas by the time, or more probably 
much before the time, when his bril- 
liantly effective literary faculty had 
fully matured. His own account of 
those experiences, given with that mix- 
ture of pomp and naiveté which has so 
delightful a relish when you have once 
acquired the taste for it, is to be found 
in a well-known paper in the introduc- 
tion to the “Hughenden” edition of his 
novels, published in 1870. “Born in a 
library,” he wrote, “and trained from 
early childhood by learned men who did 
not share the passions and prejudices of 
our political and social life, I had im- 
bibed on some subjects conclusions 
different from those which generally 
prevail, and especially with reference to 
tne history of our own country.” This, 
if I may be allowed to quote certain 
previously published remarks of my 
own on the same subject, “was no com- 
mon advantage in a day when strait 
was the gate and narrow the way that 
led through public school and university 
to political distinction, but when those 
who took that route found that the high 
walls which on either hand kept out 
competitors proportionately obstructed 
their own view of the world in which 
they lived. It was from the heart of 
this outer world that the young Disraeli 
made a way for himself into the sacred 
avenue by dint of an inborn power 
which would not be denied recognition, 
and a native audacity which did not 
Know the meaning of rebuff. Once 
there, he was able to survey the scene 
of petty strife and ignoble ambition 
around him with a critical detachment 
which was impossible to his rivals, and 
with ‘larger, other eyes’ than theirs.” 

These advantages, however, of origin 
and training, and exceptional mode of 
entrance into public life, were not the 
only valuable superadditions to the 
“demonic” element in Disraeli’s nature. 
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There was another of hardly less impor- 
tance and of his own acquisition. For 
if, from 1837, the date of his first return 
to Parliament, in 1844, when he pub- 
lished “Coningsby,” he had studied pol- 
itics “from theinside,” he hadalsoduring 
the same period taken every oppor- 
tunity of mixing with that world of 
fashion which plays at politics and 
fancies itself serious; he had indulged 
his satirical appetite to the full upon 
the fussy and impotent intrigues of 
great ladies, the agitations of hungry 
office-seekers, the manceuvres of cynical 
wirepullers, the disappointments of 
pompous grandees. After a few years 
of this experience he must have been 
fully equipped even on the lighter and 
more trivial side of his art for imme- 
diate success. Had he been without 4 
political idea in his head, he would 
have been thoroughly qualified to pro- 
duce what is nowadays our almost 
only substitute for the political novel— 
that is to say a “roman & clef,” in which 
prominent public men are episodically 
sketched under more or less easily pene- 
trable disguises. But having, in fact, a 
head as full of political ideas as it could 
hold, it only needed that he should inter- 
weave Satirical sketch with political 
speculation, and “mount” the composite 
fabric on a background of orthodox love 
romance, in order to produce the inimi- 
table Disraelian political novel that has 
become a permanent addition to the 
literature of English fiction. 

So remarkable a concourse of rare 
conditions was, of course, most unlikely 
to repeat itself. Fortune might be 
prodigal in her production of brilliant 
young men, of potential Disraelis, yet 
never again place any one of them in 
the peculiar position of the author of 
“Coningsby” and “Sybil.” Let us ad- 
mit, too, in justice to our brilliant young 
men and women, that history, for all 
its alleged trick of repeating itself, 
shows no disposition to “reconstitute 
the facts.” Let us admit that the 
material with which the contemporary 
political novelist would have to deal is 
less attractive, less readily lends itself 
to the novelist’s use, than the material 
of the Victorian days. Not that it is 
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less fertile in occasions for the satirist; 
that, Heaven knows, is far from being 
the case. There is still a world of 
fashion which plays with politics and 
fancies itself serious; fussy and impo- 
tent intrigue is not unknown among 
ladies “great,” or so fancying them- 
selves; and if the wire-puller conducts 
his manceuvres a little more decently 
than of old, and the disappointed 
grandee conceals his wounds with 
more Spartan fortitude, it must be ad- 
mitted that the minor office-seeker has 
never displayed his hopes and fears 
with a more artless indecency at every 
change of government than he does 
to-day. All these types still exist, and 
the part which they play in the inner 
history of politics is still, no doubt, con- 
siderably greater than the innocent 
provincial delegate to “Federations 
here,” and “Federations there,” for a 
moment suspects. But it is from the 
very lack of that suspicion that a fol- 
lower of Disraeli in these days would 
suffer. If the contemporary public be- 
lieve, as the vast majority of them do, 
that the political types and individuals 
of the Disraelian era have been swept 
into the background by the stately ad- 
vancing march of Democracy, that the 
Lady Firebraces and St. Julians, the 
Tadpoles and Tapers of our own time, 
have ceased to count, it would be idle 
for a political novelist of to-day to give 
them prominent places in his work. He 
must treat them, if he introduces them 
at all, as secondary figures, almost per- 
haps as eccentric survivals from a past 
age, and must seek models for his prin- 
cipal characters among the new types 
of politician to whom the Democratic 
period has given birth. And it must be 
obvious—even to themselves, I should 
think—that these worthy persons yield 
infinitely less artistic material than the 
unworthy persons whom they have, in 
the popular eye, at any rate, displaced. 
The New Politician may be respectable, 
but he is not picturesque. He may have 
—ne has—an ample supply of foibles 
ready to the student’s hand, but they 
are of the kind that depress rather than 


amuse. 
Not that the essayers of the political 
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of the intervening half-century have 
been much more fortunate in their era. 
The most notable among them was un- 
doubtedly Mr. Anthony Trollope: but 
“Phineas Finn” is a truly disastrous 
attempt. As one looks back upon the 
period of that novel, and recalls the 
class of politicians who at that time 
filled the stage, and among whom the 
“jaunty Viscount” was a mere pictur- 
esque survival, one feels it only just to 
admit that Mr. Trollope was not fortu- 
nate in the particular political life 
which he had undertaken to depict, or 
in the models frgm which he drew. 
Still the time of the second reform 
movement was distinctly a_ stirring 
time. Its dramatic quality was keenly 
felt by those who were of sufficiently 
mature age to be interested in politics 
without having yet become acutely 
critical of politicians; and one might 
have thought that a practised story- 
teller would have succeeded in getting 
some of the stir and passion of the time 
into his pages. But Mr. Trollope, 
though a practised and indeed a highly 
popular story-teller, was not one of that 
kind. He was so little of a politician 
that he seems not even to have felt the 
excitement of a struggle which agitated 
many in those days who paid scant at- 
tention to the ordinary political con- 
troversies of the period. “Phineas 
Finn,” though published in 1869, but 
two years after the “shooting of Niag- 
ara,’ shows no traces of anything of 
the kind. There is not even Words- 
worth’s doubtful basis of the poetic, 
“Emotion recollected in Tranquillity;” 
while, on the other hand, the author’s 
perfect trigidity of temper has not 
added to the penetration of his glance. 
The hero, otherwise a poor creature 
enough, is interesting as a “document” 
—a specimen of the Irish member of the 
pre-Parnellite day; but the political 


magnates of the novel, from Mr. Mild- 
may, downwards, are painfully wooden, 
and its whole political “business” is 
quite pathetically dull. 

By far the most serious attempt at a 
political novel which has been adven- 
tured since Disraeli’s time, 


is that 
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novel wio have appeared in the course 


which has just been made by the accom- 
plished author of “Robert Elsmere.” 
Perhaps the word “serious” may not 
Seem a very apt adjective to apply to 
the spirited enterprise which has borne 
fruit in “Sir George Tressady;” but the 
truth is that it is only too appropriate. 
“Sir George Tressady” is a serious—a 
very serious—effort in a department of 
fiction in which to be too serious—or at 
any rate to be nothing besides serious 
—is inevitably to miss complete success; 
and the first and most potent cause of 
Mrs. Ward’s comparative failure as a 
political novelist is to be found in her 
lack of humor. She takes all her 
characters—her hero and heroine (above 
all, her heroine), her ministers, her Op- 
position leaders, her Parliamentary 
orators, her “labor members’—as seri- 
ously as she has always (quite justifi- 
ably) taken herself and her art: and the 
result, to those of her readers who have 
had a near vision of the politics and 
seen most of the leading political actors 
off the stage, is to give an idealized air 
to scenes and portraits which are noth- 
ing if not realistic, and which were 
obviously meant for examples of the 
most conscientious realism. The disap- 
pointment is all the greater because 
Mrs. Ward undoubtedly describes and 
recounts as one who knows. She has 
herself, doubtless, had some such near 
view of politics and sight of the leading 
political actor with his “paint and 
spangles off,” as might have enabled 
many a writer of less ability to add 
those satiric touches to their portraits 
which would have made them human. 
Quite possibly she may know as well as 
her critics where these touches should 
have come in; she is quite observer 
enough to know; but if so, it is to be 
supposed that she could not find it in 
her heart to put them in. Such is the 
deadly earnestness of her “views,” that 
she must find mouth-pieces for them— 
and, of course, for the opposite views 
too—who will do them justice; and if 
appropriate spokesmen and _ spokes- 
women are not to be found in characters 
realistically sketched from life, so much 
the worse for life and realism. The 
characters must be idealized, that is all; 
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and idealized they have been with a 
vengeance in “Sir George Tressady.” 

It may be pleaded, perhaps, that the 
date of the novel is avowedly fixed some 
indefinite number of years ahead of us. 
“Temp. Victoria” it may be—we all 
hope it will be; but it is unmistakably 
Twentieth Century. This is how the 
period is described :— 


The general situation was a curious one. 
Some two years before this time a strong 
and longlived Tory government had come 
to an end. Since then all had been con- 
fusion in English politics. A weak 
Liberal government, undermined by So- 
cialist rebellion, had lasted a short time, 
to be followed by an equally precarious 
Tory ministry, in which Lord Maxwell— 
after an absence of four years or so—re- 
turned to his party only to break it up. 
For he succeeded in imposing upon them 
a measure in which his own deepest con- 
victions and feelings were concerned and 
which had behind it the support of all the 
most important trade unions. Upon that 
measure the ministry fell; but during 
their short administration Maxwell had 
made so great an impression upon his ow1 
side that when they returned, as they did 
return with an enlarged majority, the 
Maxwell Bill retained one of the foremost 
places in their programme, and might be 
said, indeed, at the present moment to hold 
the centre of the political field. 


This, of course, is a description of a 
political era which has not yet dawned. 
Still, it need not be imagined by the 
reader, and, perhaps, was not in fact 
imagined by the writer, as very far 
ahead of us. We are living now under 
a Tory, or quasi-Tory government, 
which is undoubtedly “strong,” and 
which is expected to be “long-lived.” 
Suppose it to have !ived out the natural 
life of Parliament, or that term as 
limited by usage; and allow for the 
lapse of two more years to cover the 
eareers of the “weak Liberal govern- 
ment,” the “precarious Tory ministry” 
which succeeded it, and the dissolution 
and general election which followed 
the return of the last administration 
with an “enlarged majority,” and we 
get 1903 or 1904 as the date at which the 
novel opens. And since, though one 


might not care to prophesy as much, it 
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is, at least, an only too plausible fore- 
cast of the then state of political groups, 
that the old Liberal party should by 
that time have been “almost swept 
away” (is there much of it left even in 
1896?), and that “a large Independent 
Labor and Socialist party’ should fill 
“the empty benches of the Liberals,” 
we are entitled to expect complete 
“actuality” in treatment. “Sir George 
Tressady” is not one of those fantasies 
of the future in which the author may 
give as much scope to imagination as he 
pleases. It is nothing if not a realistic 
account of the sayings and doings of 
men and women—of ministers and 
ministers’ wives, of philanthropists, 
male and female, of politicians great 
and small, of lady-wirepullers and lady- 
slummers, of Socialistic agitators, and 
Trade Union “bosses,” and private 
secretaries, and Parliamentary hangers- 
on—exactly or substantially as these 
types exist among us at the present day. 
They are all, or nearly all of them to 
be found in the novel; and of course, 
therefore, we expect, in spite of the 
slight difference of period, to find them 
all in their “habit as they lived,” and 
playing such parts as they might be ex- 
pected to play at the present day. And 
the “habit” is all right enough, but the 
parts they play! Mrs. Ward sketches 
them so spiritedly, and costumes them 
so accurately, that it irritates one to 
find them set to perform in a—what are 
we to call it? piece of political féerie, 
the extravaganza of “The Marvellous 
Marcella,” or “The Lovely Lady and the 
Prostrate Politician.” 

The incongruity is made the more 
glaring by the faithfulness with which 
present-day actuality is, up to a certain 
point, adhered to. Mrs. Ward evidently 
does not contemplate any revolutionary 
change of social conditions, as the re- 
sult or accompaniment of the political 
developments to which she introduces 
us. The volcanic upheaval of Socialism 
is to bring no nouvelles couches sociales 
to the surface. The political machine 
is still to be “run,” as now, by the 
aristocracy: an “earnest,” passionate 
aristocracy, it is true, but more aristo- 
cratic than ever, and certainly, in the 
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Disraelian phrase, no less remar«able 


“sustained and 
As the 


than of old for the 
stately splendor of their lives.” 
hero enters Marcella’s house in St. 
James’s Square—Marcella, who had 
the night before driven home in a han- 
som to save her only pair of horses— 
“one mute and splendid person relieved 
him of his coat, and another, equally 
mute and equally unsurpassable, waited 
for him on the stairs, while across a 
passage beyond the hall he saw two 
red-liveried footmen carrying tea.” 
Whereat he remarks to himself, not un- 
naturally, as he mounts the staircase, 
“When one is a friend of the people, is 
one limited in horses but not in 
flunkies? These things are obscure.” 
The butler lifted a velvet curtain and 
pronounced the visitor’s name with a 
tune and emphasis as perfectly trained 
as the rest of him. It is a “pretty, dis- 
orderly place,” the room into which he 
is ushered; a room which “made a 
friend of you as you entered.” The 
house generally is charming. So is 
Maxwell Court, their country house. 
Sir George’s is ugly, but it commands a 
fine prospect, and he is himself, as we 
know, a baronet. Few of the charac- 
ters, and none of the leading or influen- 
tial ones, are anything so low as com- 
moners. Marceila’s husband is Lord 
Maxwell; the leader of the Opposition 
has a courtesy title as the eldest son of 
a peer. The bold bad man with whom 
the heroine flirts to make the hero jeal- 
ous is a peer. The lively lady who sup- 
plies, though with no very exhilarating 
results, that doubtful ingredient of 
levity known to serious dramatists as 
“comic relief,” is a baronet’s wife; while 
the only important female character in 
the story who is plain Mrs., is the 
mother of a young man who had suc- 
ceeded to an earldom since his father’s 
unfortunate death as a commoner, and. 
if the youngest, is, on the other hand, as 
one gathers, the richest and most 


largely rent-rolled noble of them all. 
All this is enough to show that that 
continuity of the aristocratic tradition 
in English politics which was so stead- 
ily maintained from the Thirties to the 
Sixties, from the era of Lord Marney 
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and Lord Milford, and Lady Deloraine, 
and Lady St. Julians and Lady Fire- 
brace, to the era of the Duke of St. 
Bungay and Lord Brentford, and Lady 
Laura Kennedy, and Lady Glencora 

*alliser, will, according to Mrs. Ward’s 
forecast, be still flourishing vigorously 
in the Twentieth century. To those 
who have studied the ethos of the 
modern Radical, it seems eminently 
probable that it will; and we may 
assume that at the supposed date of “‘Sir 
George Tressady,” which, as has been 
pointed out, is evidently not very far 
advanced in the coming century, the 
actual representatives of that tradition 
will be very much like what they are 
to-day. Hence its imaginary repre- 
sentatives in Mrs. Ward’s novel may 
fairly enough be treated as though they 
were sketches from contemporary life, 
and both in externals and internals, as 
regards speech, idea, and action, be 
judged accordingly. 

Externally speaking, then, it may be 
admitted that not a few of these por- 
traits are successful. Lord Fontenoy, 
who is a sort of mixture of Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Lord George 
Bentinck, is distinctly good; and Lord 
Maxwell, though a little shadowy, is not 
amiss. Mr. Bennett, the labor member, 
is also well observed, and touched in, 
slight sketch as he is, with a truthful 
and not unkindly hand. Many, too, of 
the minor political personages — the 
private secretary; the “society” youth 
who collaborates with Fontenoy in the 
literary defence of the “‘fourth party” 
views, and the attack on the Maxwell 
policy; the unwilling young country 
squire, Sir Frank Leven, spirited up to 
politics by his restless wife, are vital if 
not very vivacious figures; and the 
scenes of private life in which they 
figure are certainly far superior to those 
mechanical dialogues among lifeless 
puppets which cover so many pages of 
“Phineas Finn.” If the reader is not 
always passionately interested in the 
subject of their conversation, they do, 
at least, talk as though they were inter- 
ested in it themselves, which is more 
than can be said of Mr. Trollope’s lan- 
guid interlocutors; though it is no doubt 
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only fair to remember that current 
political talk in England was never 
more bookish, priggish, and deadly dull 
than during the smug Whig ascendancy 
of the Sixties, and that a description of 
a Liberal “symposium” in those days 
would have been romantically, and in- 
deed, sensationally over-colored, if it 
had represented the symposiasts as hav- 
ing blood instead of ink in their veins, 

What may be called then, the mise-en- 
scéne of this latest of political novels, 
is always well and often excellently 
managed. The “earnestness” of the 
conversation is apt to be a little oppres- 
sive; but this is true enough to that life 
of to-day which concerns itself actively 
with politics, and for aught one knows 
may be truer still to the life of 1903. 
If the photographie portrait of a 
“group,” were quite the same thing as a 
complete work of art, “Sir George 
Tressady” would stand very high in- 
deed; and as photographic portraits of 
this kind should be of much service to 
the historian, its historic value may 
prove considerable. It is especially 
interesting and amusing to compare the 
light-minded drawing-room politics of 
Disraeli’s time, its “mainly-about-peo- 
ple” tone, and its rare and slightly con- 
temptuous reference to the people, with 
the solemn salon-chatter of this novel, 
where every one, down to the most 
irresponsible young party “item,” evi- 
dently talks with his constituents and 
his caucus always in his eye, and the 
first duty of “keeping in touch with the 
Democracy” forever in his mind. No 
doubt this profound and important con- 
trast has been quite correctly displayed 
by Mrs. Ward, and solemn as is the 
chatter with which the political ladies 
and their disciples amuse or rather 
edify themselves and each other in her 
pages, its solemnity has not been mate- 
rially overdrawn. But the greater art, 
which would have shown these well- 
meaning but fussy and pretentious per- 
sonages (as most of them at bottom 
really are) in their true relation to the 
great eternal forces of human nature 
which they play at directing—this 
greater art is to seek in Mrs. Ward’s 
novel. And the reason why it is absent 
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is not to seek at all. It isdueto the lack 
1. that power of self-detachment which 
is never found apart from—which per- 
haps is—the sense of humor. Mrs. 
Ward can survey her minor characters 
from the outside. In some of their 
aspects or attitudes she can contem- 
plate even the central figures of her 
story in the same way. But where they 
are giving utterance to her long pon- 
dered thoughts, where they are person- 
ifying her own passionately cherished 
ideals, where, in other words, they are 
speaking, feeling, or acting as she 
would have men speak, feel, and act, she 
is wholly unable to detach herself from 
them, and view them as the painter 
views his unfinished picture, or the 
sculptor his half-modelled clay. They 
are herself, and the ability to detach 
herself from them would imply just 
that power of self-detachment which 
her writings so abundantly show that 
she does not possess. And thus it is 
that Mrs. Ward, while comparatively 
failing where Disraeli so memorably 
succeeded, succeeds no better than 
Disraeli where Disraeli failed. Her 
presentment of the lighter side of En- 
glish political life is accurate, and in its 
Way interesting and historically val- 
uable, but it is wholly wanting in that 
brilliant satiric touch which has made 
Disraeli’s novels live as literature when 
their political significance has utterly 
passed away. On the other hand, her 
attempt to interweave serious romance- 
interest with the realities of serious 
contemporary politics, has as com- 
pletely missed the mark as his. The 
loves of Egremont and Sybil do not 
more thoroughly deserve to be de- 
seribed as “a fairy tale of the Young 
England Movement,” than does the 
capture of Sir George Tressady by 
Marcella Maxwell deserve to be de- 
scribed as a “fairy tale of the New 
Socialism.” 

And from the exigencies of this conte 
fantastique the realistic, or what are 
meant to be the realistic, scenes and 
incidents of the story are continually 
suffering. its very climacteric situa- 
tion is disastrously affected by them. 
The varying fortunes of the Maxwell 
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Bill, and their culmination in the great 
debate in which the hero deserts his 
party, are handled throughout by Mrs. 
Ward in a manner which has been 
justly praised. Critics, who perhaps 
know more about novels than about the 
proceedings of the House of Commons, 
or the agitations of its lobby, have been 
much moved by the pages’ in which 
these things are described. Some of 
them, apparently, have been made to 
realize, with a wholly unfamiliar in- 
tensity, the excitement of a _ great 
political struggle as it is felt by the 
combatants themselves; and I do not for 
a moment deny that the history of these 
events is related by this vigorous writer 
with no little dramatic power. Nor to 
the description of the critical night’s 
debate itself—a class of descriptive 
effort in which Trollope so signally and 
spiritlessly failed—is there any excep- 
tion to be taken, save one. But that one 
is almost as important as the exception 
to the general excellence of the lady 
whose “only fault,” according to Talley- 
rand, was that she was “intolerable.” 
Its central incident is incredible—mate- 
rially and formally incredible. It is 
possible to conceive a politician chang- 
ing his opinion as to a bill in the course 
of its passage through the House, and 
both speaking and voting against his 
party on a vital clause in its provisions. 
But it is not possible to imagine him 
keeping this change in his opinions a 
dead secret from his leader and his col- 
leagues till he announced it in his place 
in the House; and, it is a thousand 
times impossible—unless he deliberately 
intended to play the game of a trai- 
torous wrecker of his party, and “Sir 
George Tressady” is represented as a 
man of serupulous honor—that he 
should delay the announcement until 
the very eve of the division, and then 
spring it upon his party in the manner 
best calculated, not merely to insure 
their defeat, but to hurry them into 
utter rout and collapse. It is passing 
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strange that Mrs. Ward, who shows so 
intimate an acquaintance with the En- 
glish political code of conduct, should 
have made her hero commit an act so 
fatal, not only to his credit as a politi- 
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clan, but-to his honor as a gentle- 
man. 

So much for the material incredibility 
of Sir George’s gran rifiuto; its formal 
incredibility—the monstrosity of the 
means by which the incredible act is 
brought to pass—is more flagrant still. 
Tressady is not described as the victim 
of one of those sudden and violent at- 
tacks of love-madness which shatter 
men’s characters and paralyze their 
wills. It is true he has a certain artistic 
appreciation of Marcella’s physical 
beauty; but his feeling for her consists 
far more largely of 1espect for her intel- 
lectual powers, admiration of her 
nobility of character, and sympathy 
with her social ideals. These motives, 
least of all the last, which seems ulti- 
mately to have determined his action, 
are none of them potent enough to make 
an honorable man break loose from all 
the restraint of honor. Nor is he even 
represented as having been intellect- 
ually converted to the lady’s opinions. 
At best, she has only made him uneasily 
distrustful of his own; and indeed at 
the very last he avows to himself that 
his real reason for throwing over his 
party and bringing about the defeat of 
their policy, is that he may make 
Marcella a present of “her heart’s de- 
sire!” In other words, because a 
beautiful, accomplished, and nobly 
altruistic lady ardently desires the suc- 
cess of certain legislation which he 
always regarded as injuriously affect- 
ing the rights and liberties of his coun- 
trymen, he feels himself compelled to 
give her what she wants! The motive 
is so glaringly inadequate to account for 
Sir George Tressady’s action, that there 
is only one way of explaining the ap- 
pearance of adequacy which it must 
have presented to Mrs Ward. She is a 
good deal more in love with Marcella 
than is her hero himself. 

Ic is, in fact, the idealization of Mar- 
cella which has converted what might 
have been a powerful novel into a “fairy 
tale of the New Socialism.” Lady Max- 
well, with her surpassing beauty and 
sweetness, her passionate sympathy 
with suffering. her passionate devotion 
to her husband, her irresistible power 
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over all sorts and conditions of men and, 
what is much more wonderful, women, 
including even the woman in whom she 
has unwittingly, though not unnatu- 
rally, aroused the passion of jealousy to 
a furious pitch—and let it here be par- 
enthetically said, that the impossible 
scene in which Marcella subdues Letty 
redounds immensely to the credit of 
Mrs. Ward’s artistic dexterity in being 
made as plausible as it is—is undeniably 
a fascinating figure; but its fascination 
is elaborated to a point at which it 
ceases to be of this world. Her charms, 
both of aspect and nature, are insisted 
on till she impresses one merely as a 
radiant angel with a house in St. 
James’s Square; nor do these foibles of 
generous imprudence, which Mrs. Ward 
imputes to her with the praiseworthy 
Mtention of giving a touch of the 
human to her angelic perfections, avail 
to humanize her. For, after all, they 
are precisely the sort of foibles which 
a radiant angel, “dumped down” in the 
midst of London society, might be ex- 
pected to display. 

The same deflection of the artistic 
needle by the disturbance of vehement 
political or politico-social aspirations, is 
visible indeed throughout the whole 
story. The legislative crisis, which 
Mrs. Ward has imagined, and upon 
which she has built the plot of her 
novel, is no doubt a serious one; but 
even this, in a certain sense, she takes a 
little too seriously. She writes as 
though the country may expect to find 
itself, within another decade, in the 
throes of a semi-Socialistic revolution. 
That forecast may possibly, of course, 
prove accurate; but if Mrs. Ward had 
read her “Sybil” as carefully and with 
as much reflection as it deserves, she 
would have seen how easy it is for spec- 
ulations of this sort to take a prema- 
turely alarmist shape. A comparison 
between the social conditions described 
in the second story of the Disraelian 
trilogy, and those which are presented 
to us in “Sir George Tressady.” displays 
the futility alike of human hopes and 
human fears with the bitterest and sad- 
dest irony in which the Fates have ever 
indulged. There is hardly a moan of 
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suffering from the victims of our in- 
dustrial system, hardly a sigh of sym- 
pathy with the sufferers, hardly a ery of 
passionate indignation against the iron 
law whereby they suffer, which is not 
equally audible in the utterances of 
these two writers divided from each 
other by an interval of more than fifty 
years. Nor, to all appearance is the 
earlier writer less profoundly convinced 
than the later that English society is 
treading the edge of a volcano. To him, 
as to her, it seems as if the State must 
solve the problem of poverty, must com- 
pose the everlasting quarrel between 
the Haves and the Have-nots finally 
and forthwith, or perish. Before the 
eyes of both of them these great and 
painful issues loom so large as to 
occupy the whole field of politics, and to 
exclude all other political objects and 
questions from the view. To both it 
seems that now is the appointed time, 
now is the day of salvation, or of pedi- 
tion, as the case may be. The same 
note is heard all through the “Past and 
Present” of Carlyle. To the thinkers of 
half a century ago it seemed no less 
certain than it seems to the thinker of 
to-day, that the mighty riddle was being 
propounded for the last time of asking, 
and that the propounder would brook 
no delay. Yet the half-century has run 
its course, and the Sphinx and G2dipus 
still stand confronting each other in the 
same expectant attitude. Q2dipus has 
neither answered the riddle nor given it 
up; the Sphinx has neither dashed her- 
self against the rock nor claimed her 
prey. 

I admit that the irony of this pro- 
tracted situation is much too grim for 
laughter; but it must be perceived and 
felt, if that situation is to be handled 
in the spirit and with the detachment of 
the artist. And it is because, among 
other reasons noted above, Mrs. Ward 
is wanting, unlike Disraeli, in the power 
of detachment; it is because she feels 
the “pity of it” too much and the irony 
of it too little, because, with all the pas- 
sion of the social reformer, she flings 
herself, and her characters with herself, 
into the thick of a struggle which she 
should survey from without—that “Sir 
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George Tressady” has failed, with all 
its brilliancy and power, to attain that 
rank as a political novel to which the 
genius of its author might otherwise 
have raised it. 

H. D. TRAILL. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
OUT OF THE NIGHT, 

The post-office was a little bit of an 
iron house, a police-hut dating perhaps 
from troubled times. There was a 
piece of deal across it for a counter, and 
behind that shelves and pigeon-holes for 
the stamps and the modest supply of 
stationery and post-cards which the 
village of Gurtnalacken required. 

The postmistress was a brown-eyed, 
clear-skinned woman. She was very 
short-sighted; and that gave her eyes a 
look of question, a look of wonder, 
which made her face youthful and inno- 
cent, though she was no longer a young 
woman. Her eyes seemed to ask -eon- 
Stantly “When? when?’ and any one 
coming towards her at a little distance 
made her pale with expectation. She 
would peer at you with parted lips as 
you came up her way, and then when 
she recognized you as a Tom or Larry 
of her daily life, her air of excitement 
would settle to a dull languor, as if 
it were but one of many disappoint- 
ments. 

She lived in a cottage in the village, 
which after all was not so far, once you 
rounded the turn; but from the post- 
office, looking down from its rough hill- 
path over acres of stones and boulders 
to a little rust-colored rivulet in the 
ravine, there was no sign of human 
habitation. 

The postmistress had stayed late at 
the office. She liked the loneliness of 
her glen, and was sorry that she could 
not make her home there; but the iron 
hut was only provided for a sentry on 
duty, and there was no sleeping accom- 
modation within its four grey walls. 
She picked her scanty bit of dinner 
there, taking scarcely more than would 
keep a bird alive; but her breakfast she 
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had at her lodgings in the village, and 
uer Supper when she returned at night. 
She would not have been afraid to walk 
back to the village alone—not she. 
There was nothing more terrible to be 
met with than the black-faced mountain 
sheep. The dark shadows cast by the 
boulders did not trouble her. She was 
innocentand unafraid. To-night Larry, 
the boy, who used to run with the bag 
over seven miles of brown bog twice 
a day to intercept her Majesty’s mails 
at Mulla Cross, had come to escort her 
home, but she had not needed him. 

She looked tired as she set the place 
in order, took the key from an upper 
shelf, and turned out the light. It was 
no wonder she was tired. So many 
years she had been waiting for a lette: 
that never came. Every day when the 
bag came in, her heart would begin to’ 
beat with dull, heavy throbs, foreseeing 
its own disappointment. Every night 
ere she slept she would whisper courage 
to herself, since no one knew what the 
new day might bring; every morning 
she awoke a little blithe because of the 
same expectation. Many years of dis- 
appointment had not taught her hope- 
lessness. 

She turned the key in the door and 
locked it, and stepped into the dark 
night. Larry was trotting along com- 
panionably on his bare feet. There was 
light up in the castle yonder over the 
wood and the sea. Old Lady Conyers 
was dying there—a .proud, insolent old 
woman who had held that the world 
was for her caste and her creed, and 
who now, perhaps with amazement, 
found herself called upon to die like any 
clown of them all. 

A man was stepping up the moun- 
tain road towards them. It was too 
dark to see his face, but his step stirred 
in Mary’s heart a wild irrational hope. 
A moment more, and his shoulders 
loomed darkly, shoulders wider than 


most men’s; and the man _ stopped. 


Mary stopped too, with a sudden quiet- 
ness now that the thing she had been 
expecting all these years had happened. 

“Mary!” he said, in a low voice. 

“It is you, Geoffrey. at last.” 

“It is I at last, Mary.” 
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“Go on a little way, Larry, and wait 
for me while I speak to my friend.” 

The urchin trotted away into the 
darkness, and the man and woman were 
left facing each other. He did not offer 
to take her hand, and she scarcely felt 
that she expected it. She looked up at 
him in a puzzled way. 

“I knew your step, and your yoice is 
the old voice. I should never have 
known your face.” 

“You were never good at seeing, 
Mary.” 

“I can see that you are changed.” 

“It is twenty-five years since we said 
good-bye, Mary. Many things change 
in that time.” 

“? have not changed.” 

“No. You have thought of me morn- 
ing and night. You have lived in the 
hope of hearing of me again. You be- 
came postmistress when old Mrs. Barry 
died, so that if a letter came you would 
be the first to handle it.” 

“How did you know?” 

“No matter; I knew. You might have 
been a happy woman with a home and 
love, with a man to work for you, and 
children on your bosom. And you gave 
it all up for me. And after we had 
parted at Cratloe Bridge I made no sign 
nor token for twenty-five years. You 
were not wise, Mary.” 

“If it were to do over again, I should 
ado it.” 

“You have no regrets, then?” 

She lifted her eyes to him, and they 
were full of light. She held out her 
hands, but the darkness perhaps hid 
them from him, for he made no move- 
ment to take them. 

“IT would rather have had you for an 
hour, and afterwards the years of lone- 
liness and longing, than have married 
a man of my own people and -been 
happy with him.” 

“You kept our secret well, Mary.” 

“Very well. None ever suspected it. 
Our one summer in the caves and the 
islands was our own. Scandal has 
never touched me. None ever knew 
that I had a gentleman for my lover, 
and he the wildest of the wild Conyers.” 

“T have come a long way to look on 
your face, Mary—a long. long way. I 
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thought I had forgotten you, that I had 
drowned your eyes in those years when 
I lived and sinned. But I never forgot 
you; you were the one woman for me; 
I was an unhappy and doomed wretch 
the hour I shut you out of my life.” 

“At your mother’s bidding.” 

The man started. 

“My mother! I was forgetting. She 
is dying now, and I should be with her. 
you know she is dying?’ 

“They said this morning she would 
not last the night. Good-bye, Geoff- 
rey.” 

“Good-bye, Mary. We shall meet 
again.” 

He went off quickly in the direction of 
the light among the trees, and Mary 
went soberly on towards the village. 
Little Larry stole out from the shadows 
of the hedge and shivered. 

“°Tis late, miss. My mother’ll think 
we're lost.” 

“We shall soon be home now. You 
saw the gentleman, Larry?’ 

“T saw some one, miss. The night is 
powerful dark. Half the time I could 
ha’ swore you were talkin’ to yourself.” 

That night old Lady Conyers died. 
There was a deal of excitement in the 
village; and gossip in some form or an- 
other makes the post-office one of its 
centres. There were many stories 
about the great lady’s death, to which 
Mary listened with a faint show of 
interest. If her lips were blanched, 
and a faintness sometimes compelled 
her to put her hand to her side, it was 
because she was listening for one name; 
but it was never spoken. The silence 
had closed about him that had lifted for 
one short quarter of an hour, and she 
was not able to break it. 

She listened with dilated eyes and 
parted lips to the details of the death 
and the funeral and the reading of the 
will. 

“She died in her bed,” said one, “that 
left many a one to die in the ditches.” 

And another, “She grudged to the 
poor, and after all, her money goes to 
them she hated. The cousin from En- 
gland takes it all, except the little bit 
that goes to Miss Eva. ’Tis a pity for 
the poor that Miss Eva isn’t rich. She’s 
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a good lady, God bless her, an’ no 
Conyers at all.” 

“But there is a son,’ Mary ventured 
at last. 

The gossip looked at her with a smile 
of compassion. 

“Sure, where are your wits wanderin’ 
to at all? Sure, he was gone to 
Australy an’ lost in it years ago, when 
you an’ me was girls.” 

Mary said no more. She knew better. 

For some reason or other they were 
keeping Geoffrey’s return a secret, or 
else the news of it had not reached the 
village. The Castle and the village had 
little kindly contact. Old Lady Conyers 
was not the Lady Bountiful sort; and 
the way through the village led no- 
where. The servants at the Castle were 
English. Except when Larry brought 
the post-bag to the Castle gates, there 
was not direct communication. 
But Geoffrey had said they would 
meet again, and Mary never thought of 
doubting his word. She spent all her 
days at the post-office now, not daring 
to be absent for a minute, lest in that 
minute he should come, and not finding 
her should go away, perhaps for an- 
other quarter of a century. She stayed 
late at the post-oftice. It was after 
eleven that night when she met him. 
He might choose the same hour to come 
again. All day the sound of a foot on 
the road brought her heart into her 
mouth; and so many times she had to 
endure the sickness of disappointment. 
Every nightassheslowly made her prep- 
arations for returning to the village, 
her heart listening in her ears for his 
foot, she thought that when she went 
out into the dark she would again see 
his figure stepping up the mountain 
road towards her. She grew pale and 
seared-looking with the constant strain; 
but still he never came. 

The days turned round and round, and 
Lady Conyers had been two months in 
her grave. The gossip about it was 
dying out now, though Mary, whenever 
a neighbor dropped in for a talk, 
stealthily turned the conversation that 
way. She had not dared again to hint 
at Geoffrey: yet it was strange that 
none of them had heard that he had 


come. She never allowed herself to 
think that he had come and gone; he 
had said he would see her again. To 
that promise she held greedily, despite 
the years of his silence before. 

His sister was still at the Castle, had 
indeed been seen in the village, where 
she stole like one ashamed to offer help 
and comfort. She was likely to stay in 
the Castle. The English cousin was not 
anxious to dispossess her; and what 
would she do in the world, who had al- 
Ways been as a little child under the 
heavy hand of her mother? Freedom 
to fly out in the world was of as little 
use to her as it would have been to an 
unfiedged bird. Her only gain was that 
now she might minister to the poor and 
the sick, after whom her heart had 
yearned all those years. Scraps of 
gossip about her came to Mary’s ears. 
“She’s as shy as a birdyeen, and if a 
bit of a gossoon even looks into her face 
she’s all one blush.” Or, “’Tis she has 
the compassionate heart; an’ where did 
she get it at all, at all? The tears is 
ready to her eyes for the laste bit of a 
tale o’ distress. Sure, ‘tis a _ fairy 
changelin’ she must be, for it isn’t in the 
Conyers’ breed.” 

Mary listened avidly to such things. 
Sometimes on a Sunday, when the post- 
office was closed, she would climb the 
hill and wander through the Castle 
woods, hovering on the skirts of them, 
where she could get a glimpse of ‘the 
Castle itself, and the winding roadway 
up to its great doors. But no such 
figure as she looked for ever came forth. 
She saw the lady of the Castle pacing 
the terrace with her dogs, and reading 
from an open book in her hands. She 
saw that the lower rooms were all 
shuttered, and from the chimneys the 
faintest, thinnest thread of smoke 
issued; the house might have been un- 
innabited. The horses had been sent 
away to be sold, all except Miss Eva’s 
shaggy old pony, which she drove in a 
low basket-chaise about the roads. The 
place surely had no sign of a man’s 
presence. 

One day Miss Eva herself called at the 
post-office. It was the busy time of 
day, and the people were all out in the 
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fields. 
been face to face; but as Mary looked 
at her she recognized with a sharp pang 
the sweet and handsome mouth and the 


She and Mary had never before 


fine thin nostrils. The eyes, too; his 
eyes had been gay and coaxing, and the 
light in his sister’s faded eyes was not 
of earth, yet once the hue must have 
been the same, and the dark curling 
lashes were still the same. 

Mary felt herself growing paler, and 
the perspiration came out thick and 
cold all over her face. Her lips went 
blue, and a mist hid from her the lady’s 
face. She ‘heard the sweet, appealing 
voice:— 

“J am afraid you are ill. Pray sit 
down, and I shall fetch you some 
water.” 

“I am not ill,” she answered, dragging 
herself back to earth, yet her hand 
held on by the counter to keep her from 
falling. She was nerved all at once by 
a sudden wild resolution. 

“Miss Conyers,” she said, “I humbly 
beg your pardon for asking the ques- 
tion. Is it true that Mr. Geoffrey has 
come home?” 

The lady looked at her with an air of 
shocked surprise. 

“JT am afraid you are very ill, my poor 
woman. What ean you know of my 
brother?” 

“Is it true, miss? I heard he 
home, and I wanted to know.” 

There was an anguish of appeal in the 
voice to which Miss Conyers responded, 
“It is not true.” Her voice fell, and 
the ready tears came into her eyes. 

“If you ever knew him you must pray 
for him. He is dead.” 

“Dead! he is not dead. I spoke with 
him two months ago,—the very night 
your mother was dying,—at the door 
there, not a yard from where you 
stand.” 

“My poor woman, it was a delusion. 
He died in Melbourne on Christmas eve. 
Pray for him; he needed all your 
prayers.” 

“He said he had come home to—to— 
see his mother, who was dying——” 

“He died on Christmas eve.” 

“It is a mistake. Heis not dead. He 
hurried away to be with his mother. 


was 
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He talked of many things, things of 
long ago.” 

Miss Conyers looked at her curiously, 
almost shrinkingly. 

“I did not know he knew any one in 
the village. But if you knew him, be 
glad that he is dead. It is better to 
think of him in the hands of God, than 
as a lost sheep caught in the thorns of 
sin.” 

“T tell you he is not dead.” 

Miss Conyers looked at her mourn- 
fully, and turned away. 

“What a strange delusion!’ she said 
to herself. “Poor woman ‘she is evi- 
dently a little crazy! She must have 
been a very pretty girl once.” 

A slow flush crept over her still fair 
and soft skin, and she walked with her 
eyes downeast. 

“No,” she said to herself again. “I 
pray he may not have taat to his ac- 
count. There are too many women to 
bear witness against him before the 
Throne.” 

And then her thoughts took another 
turn. 

“My mother raved of him when she 
was dying. Question and answer; it 
was as if there was some one we could 
not see or hear present, and speaking 
with her. Her eyes always gazed the 
one way, as if some one stood by her 
bed, towards whom she looked.” 

But Mary, still trembling from the 
shock ..xiss Conyers’s words had been to 
her, sat in her wooden chair wiping her 
clammy face, and smiling faintly. 

“How could he be dead?” she said, 
“when he talked with me there for a 
quarter of an hour, and little Larry 
waiting all the time. He neither kissed 
me nor touched my hand, but I saw him 
and spoke with him. And he said he 
would come. I waited twenty-five 
years before to see him; and it’s not 
in two months my patience is giving out 
this time.” 

Yet still her hands were cold and 
clammy, and still the perspiration came 
out on her face in great chilly drops. 
About three o’clock Larry came for the 
bag. 

“Larry accushla,” she said coaxingly, 
“you remember the night old Lady Con- 
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yers died, how I met a friend at the 
doorstep, and talked with him?” 

“An’ I went down the road a bit an’ 
waited. It was mortial dark, an’ I 
heard you talkin’, talkin’, with bits o’ 
silence between.” 

“But you saw him, Larry?” 

“Oh, ay; I saw him right enough. A 
big dark man in the night.” 

“Yes, yes, Larry. If any one told you 
you didn’t see him, what would you 
say?” 

“T’d say I seen him all the same.” 

“You’re a good boy, Larry, a very 
good boy,” said Mary, passing her hand- 
kerchief across her lips. “Now, run 
with the bag. And here’s a penny for 
you for yourself. You won’t forget you 
saw him, will you, Larry?” 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 

CURIOSITIES OF EARLY ART SALES. 
The days are still comparatively re- 
cent in which matters of art were 
considered of very slight importance, 
and the collector or virtuoso was re- 
garded as an eccentric being possibly 
harmless but hardly worthy of serious 
attention. Thus Lord Macaulay views 
Horace Walpole’s passion for curiosity 
hunting with something like derision 
when he writes of him as returning 
from the recreation of making laws 
and voting millions “to more impor- 
tant pursuits—to researches after 
Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red uat, 
the pipe which Van Tromp smoked 
during his last sea-fight, and the spur 
which King William stuck into the 
flank of Sorrel.” Now, however, when 
our point of view has somewhat 
changed, and when illustration of the 
social life of past times is welcome 
from whatever quarter it may chance 
to come, we regret that the details of 
early art sales and of their frequenters 
are so meagre. The habit of making 
collections of pictures and other works 
of art dates practically from the reign 
of Charles I. The Earl of Arundel. 
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called by Walpole “The father of 
vertu in England,” rivalled the king 
in the extent of the treasures which 
he had gathered together during his 
travels on the Continent, among them 
being the busts and statues known as 
the “Arundel Marbles.” 

The Duke of Buckingham, again, 
bought of Rubens his collection of 
paintings and other works of art, 
which went to decorate York House in 
the Strand. The age which witnessed 
the beginnings of art collecting also 
saw the commencement of the art 
sales. The dispersal of the pictures of 
King Charles I. was spread over three 
or four years. When Parliament re- 
solved to sell the royal collection, 
agents from many foreign princes and 
amateurs from all parts of Europe 
were eager to participate in the bid- 
dings. The Spanish ambassador is 
said to have bought so many paintings 
and other articles of value that eigh- 
teen mules were required to carry 
them from Corunna to Madrid. An- 
other purchaser of fame was Cardinal 
Mazarin. Raphael’s Seven Cartoons 
were, at the instance of Cromwell, pur- 
chased for the nation at a cost of 
£300. The Duke of Buckingham’s col- 
lection was removed by his son to 
Antwerp during his banishment, and 
was sold there by auction. The con- 
tents of Sir Peter Lely’s gallery were 
sold by auction, as we learn from 
Horace Walpole, the sale lasting forty 
days, and realizing a very large sum, 
Catalogues now begin to lend tueir 
aid to the purchaser, an early example 
informing us of a sale to take place 
“at the two white posts against the 
statue at Charing Cross,” referring 
most probably to the name of an inn 
in that neighborhood. No person was 
to bid less than sixpence at a time. 
The vicinity of Covent Garden in Lon- 
don has ever been the chosen resort of 
auctioneers, and here at the close 
of the seventeenth century we 


find a certain Edward  Milling- 
ton established at the “Vendu 


next Bedford Gate, Charles Street, 
Covent Garden.” In announcing the 
sale of the goods of General 
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Doushfield, he added that his sales 
would be continued every Friday fol- 
lowing, “during the gentries’ stay in 
town,” and held out as a further in- 
ducement “a curious invention of 
lights whereby the pictures may be 
seen as well as by day’—the usual 
hour for auctions at this period being 
four o’clock. 

Sale by inch of candle was formerly 
very common, and at one time was 
prescribed for the sale of goods im- 
ported by the East India Company. 
Whoever last bid before the light ex- 
pired had the lot knocked down to him. 
Pepys mentions an instance of this 
custom in his diary for 1662: “After 
dinner we met and sold the Weymouth 
successe and Fellowship hulkes, 
where pleasant to see how backward 
men are at first to bid, and yet when 
the candle is going out how they bawl 
and dispute afterwards who bid the 
most first. And here I observed one 
man cunninger than the rest, that was 
sure to bid the last man and to carry 
it, and in giving the reason he told me 
that just as the flame goes out the 
smoke descends, which is a thing I 
never observed before, and by that we 
do know the instant when to bid last.” 

As recently as the year 1892, some 
land belonging to the parish charities 
was disposed of in this way at the vil- 
lage of Corby, near Kettering. In 
what were called dumb biddings, the 
price was put under a candlestick, and 
it was agreed that no bidding should 
avail if not equal to that. One of the 
most interesting of early sales was 
that of the collection of the great anti- 
quary and amateur, the Earl of Ox- 
ford, who bequeathed his library and 
manuscripts, called the “Harleian Mis- 
cellanies,”’ to the British Museum. 
The announcement brought together 
a large assemblage of persons of rank 
and fashion, among the buyers being 
George Vertue and Horace Walpole, 
the latter purchasing in addition to 
a picture by Holbein and many coins 
“a Roman deep copper dish with a 
cupid painted on it,” for which he gave 
two guineas. George Vertue, the en- 


graverand disciple of Sir Godfrey Knel- 
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ler, was an indefatigable collector of 
notes on British art, and these form 
the basis of Walpole’s “Anecdotes of 
Painting in England.” The sale was 
effected by Mr. Christopher Cock at 
his house in the Piazza, Covent Gar- 
den (now the Tavistock Hotel), des- 
tined to be for long associated with the 
history of auctions. It formed part 
of the mansion once tenanted by Sir 
Peter Lely, and continued to be fa- 
mous as Langford’s salerooms, and 
then as those of George Robins. Here 
Hogarth exhibited his “Marriage 
i la mode” to the public gratis. The 
sale of this great artist’s pictures at 
his house, “The Golden Head” in Leices- 
ter Fields, presented many peculiar 
features. One of the conditions was 
that on the last day of sale, a clock 
(striking every five minutes) should be 
placed in the room, and when five 
minutes after twelve had struck the 
first picture mentioned in the _ sale 
book was to be deemed sold, the sec- 
ond picture when the clock had struck 
the next five minutes, and so on till 
the whole nineteen pictures had been 
sold. Hogarth’s celebrated “March of 
the Guards to Finchley” was disposed 
of by means of a raffle. A large num- 
ber of chances were subscribed for, 
those which remained over being given 
to the Foundling Hospital. One of 
these latter winning the prize, the pic- 
ture was forthwith handed over to the 
governor of that institution. It is in- 
teresting to note that the six paintings 
of the “Marriage 4 la mode” were sold 
at this time for one hundred and 
twenty guineas, and half a century 
later realized one thousand. Dr. Rich- 
ard Mead was one of the most re- 
markable figures of this period, and 
his collection of books, coins, statuary, 
and drawings was the largest formed 
in his time. Pope was among his pa- 
tients, and has commemorated his 
tastes in the lines:— 


Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne 


alone, 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for 
Sloane. 


This physician, who possessed a mu- 
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seum at the back of his house in Great 
Ormond Street, is said to have been 
professionally consulted by Watteau, 
who painted two pictures for him in 
memory of his visit. The sale of this 
collection was affected by Abraham 
Langford, who was also something of 
a playwright. There is a long and 
grandiloquent epitaph on him in St. 
Pancras churchyard. Some of the 
verses tell us how “His Summer’s Maa- 
hood” was “open, fresh, and fair,” 


His virtues strict, his manners debonnaire, 
His autumn rich with wisdom’s goodly 


fruit 
Which every variegated appetite might 
suit. 


Close by in King Street were to be 
found the salesrooms of Hutchins, and 
of Paterson, to whose son Dr. John- 
son stood as godfather and for whom 
he wrote letters of recommendation to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. These tw» 
salerooms were constantly filled oy 
eager purchasers of prints and _ pic- 
tures. Some of their frequenters we 
know, such as tie bibljographer Isaue 
Gosset the younger, whose deformity 
subjected him to the coarse gibes of 
his opponent, Michel Lort. Besides 
Gough, the editor of Camden’s Britan- 
nia, were to be seen Caleb Whitefoord, 
@ wine-merchant of literary tastes, 
who is the hero of Wilkie’s picture, 
“The Letter of Introduction,” and 
many others whose names are now 
forgotten. The sale of the collection 
formed by the Chevalier D’Eon is 
chiefly interesting on account of the 
personal characteristics of this extraor- 
dinary individual, once the French 
ambassador at the court of St. 
James’s, who habitually disguised him- 
self as a woman. The question of his 
sex often proved the subject of bets, 
and until his death was never set at 
rest. An auction of his effects took 
place at Chapman’s Rooms in Corn- 
hill, “next Tom’s Coffee-House.” Some 
years later a sale was announced at 
Christie’s of “furniture, swords, trink- 
ets, jewels, and all the wearing ap- 
parel constituting the wardrobe of a 
Captain of Dragoons and a French 


Lady.” Works of art at this period 
would appear to have been rapidly ris- 
ing in value, for Horace Walpole, writ- 
ing to his friend Sir Horace Mann in 
1770, tells us of the rage for English 
portraits: “I have been collecting 
them,” the writes, ‘‘for about thirty 
years, and originally never gave for 
a mezzotinto above one or two shil- 
lings. The lowest are now a crown, 
most from half-a-guinea to a guinea. 
Scarce heads in books not worth three- 
pence will sell for five guineas. Two 
thousand pounds were given for a pic- 
ture by Guido, and the price of old 
paintings had tripled or quadrupled in 
a single lifetime.” 

We hear much at this time of the 
famous auctions of James Christie the 
elder, whose first sale took place in 
December, 1766, at rooms in Pall Mall 
formerly occupied by the print ware- 
house of Richard Dalton. Here the 
Royal Academy of Arts held its exhi- 
bitions for several years. Mr. Christie 
afterwards moved next door to Gains- 
borough who lived in the west wing 
of Schomburg House in Pall Mall. 
His ingenuity in describing articles put 
up for sale is well illustrated by a 
story told of him in connection with 
the disposal of the effects of John 
Hunter the surgeon. When, in the 
sale, he came to a mask Hunter had 
used to keep his face from stings in his 
observations on bees, he was fairly 
posed; and after turning the lot round 
and round came out with “a most cu- 
rious and interesting article, a covering 
for the face used by the South Sea 
Islanders when travelling, to protect 
their faces from the snowstorms.” 
Passing mention may here be’ made 
of the abortive sale of M. Desenfans’ 
collection of pictures, which were ulti- 
mately bequeathed by the owner, a 
French picture-dealer, to Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, and were in turn left by 
him to Dulwich College, together with 
a sum of money wherewith to erect a 
gallery. In 1794, the whole of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s gallery of paintings 
was sold by order of his executors— 
one of whom was Edmund Burke—by 
Mr. Christie “at his rooms, late the 
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Royal Academy, Pall Mall.” The 
French Revolution caused the dis- 
persal of many fine collections, the 


principal one being that belonging to 
the Duke of Orleans. An exhibition of 
these paintings took place in Mr. 
Bryan’s room in Pall Mall and at the 
Lyceum in the Strand, and continued 
open for six months. Many of these 
pictures found their way to the gal- 
leries of Bridgewater and Stafford 
Houses, and the nation became ulti- 
mately possessed of several, including 
the Resurrection of Lazarus by Se- 
bastiano del Piombo. 

Two sales in the first half of the 
present century have interesting asso- 
ciations connected with them—namely, 
the Beckford collection at Fonthill in 
1823 and the Strawberry Hill collec- 
tion in 1842. With- regard to the first 
of these, accommodation for purchas- 
ers was provided in a pavilion in the 
park, beds being charged three and six- 
pence single and five shillings double. 
A contemporary notice in the Times 
says: “He is fortunate who finds a 
vacant chair within twenty miles of 
Fonthill. Not a farmhouse, however 
humble, not a cottage, near Fonthill, 
but gives shelter to fashion, to beauty, 
and rank. Ostrich plumes, which, by 
their very waving, we can trace back 
to Piccadilly, are seen nodding at a 
casement window over a depopulated 
poultry yard.” This sale occupied 
forty-one days, and many curiosities 
were disposed of—such as a set of 
ebony chairs from Cardinal Wolsey’s 
palace at Esher, and Tippo Sahib’s 
jade hookah, set in jewels, taken as 
plunder from his palace at Seringapa- 
tam. The Strawberry Hill sale was 
conducted by George Robins of Bar- 
tholomew Lane, who is said to have 
been one of the most eloquent auction- 
eers who ever wielded an ivory ham- 
mer. His poetical and _ alluring 
advertisements were celebrated, and 
he announced on this occasion that the 
sale would be “the most distinguished 
gem that has ever adorned the annals 
of auctions.” Owing, however, to the 
prevalent lack of inferest in such mat- 
ters, its success was not quite so great 
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as was anticipated. A large shed had 
been provided for the purchasers, and 
many articles of great historical in- 
terest were disposed of—such as Anne 
Boleyn’s clock, given her by Henry 
VII., in silver gilt, and bought for her 
Majesty the queen; a silver bell made 
for Pope Clement VII., said to be the 
work of Benvenuto Cellini; and Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s red hat, purchased by 
Charles Kean for twenty-one pounds. 
Another curiosity was Dr. Dee’s spec- 
ulum, a round piece of polished ken- 
nel-coal, called the Devil’s Looking 
Glass, used for purposes of divination 
by that Elizabethan necromancer. In 
the year of the Fonthill sale, James 
Christie the younger removed to King 
Street, St. James’s Square, where so 


many historical sales have been ef- 
fected—the Stowe, the Bernal, the 


Hamilton Palace, and the Fountaine 
being a few of the most celebrated in 
recent years. 





From Good Words. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE CANARY ISLES: 
TENERIFFE. 

The little steamer, Leon y Castillo, 
that plies twice a week between Las 
-almas and Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, 
Selects the best of all hours for a first 
glimpse of that picturesque island. 
You leave a stuffy little cabin and go on 
deck for a whiff of invigorating air to 
find land upon the forward horizon 
heavily revealed between two twilights 
—the shadowy blue of night, and the 
cheerless brown of the wide mysterious 
dawn, lit by the waning moon and the 
brilliant morning star. It is a revela- 
tion of miraculous beauty. The harbor 
looks like the entrance to a dim para- 
dise, made up of the loveliest mountain- 
lines against a sky of lilac promise, 
with life asleep along the shore. On 
one side the unearthly glimmer of a 
tired moon drooping to extinction; on 
the other, and penetrating fulgence of 
the steady star; and between the land 
of mountains and deep ravines, peak 
beyond peak, fold upon fold, to this 
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furthest altitude of snow-hooded Teide, 
emerging with all the mystery of 
nature’s simplicity out of the silence 
and peopled gloom of night. 

A little pier shoots out upon ocean’s 
marbled plain, and the movement of 
boats and dusk-hued sails getting ready 
to meet the steamer seems as vague and 
dim as the stir of a shadowed under- 
world. The beauty of land wears an 
aspect of cold and strange remoteness. 
But when the boat has rocked you 
across the slip of troubled purple, from 
whose waves the foam slides back- 
wards as from blocks of shining granite, 
the romantic charm vanishes. You 
have a vulgar little town instead of a 
vision of high-arched streets that throw 
wide banks of shadow along rivers of 
blinding light, of picturesque plazas 
and lovely patios. You have been c¢ar- 
ried on the crests of the laboring waves 
to a sordid quay, where coated ruffians 
loaf in quest of coin and gossip, without 
as much as a red sash or embroidered 
jacket or cloak among them. By and 
by, when the sun is up, and you go forth 
to examine the place, you are further 
surprised with its ugliness. But for 
the magnificent girdle of mountains of 
the deepest purple and the long roll of 
ocean, you would not even find its 
strangeness anything of a compensation 
for its meanness. For an adequate pre- 
sentment of its varied encircling fea- 
tures you should, after you have looked 
at Nelson’s captured flag in the cathe- 
dral, mount the belfry stairs, and there 
you will see a picture of wide and rocky 
barrancos, brilliant bits of green spaces, 
palms and camels accentuating the wild 
majesty of the mountains, enfoliaged 
plazas, the highroad to Laguna curv- 
ing upward round broken meadows, 
here and there a pretty garden, and 
Gran Canaria outlined upon the pure 
sky like folds of soft cloud. Below ugly 
little lanes invite inspection under en- 
chanting names, such as Calle de la 
Luz, Calle de la Cruz Verde; and the 
street of Castille leads to a dull plaza in 
front of the captain-general’s estab- 
lishment (the imaginative describe it as 
a palace), and from here queer passages 
skirt the under line of broken hill-paths, 


and lead to a charming avenue of 
pepper-trees and oleanders, with high 
under-edges of red geraniums on both 
sides. From this point Santa Crua 
presents a coquettish side view, with its 
Italian bell-towers, red-brown againsy 
the liquid intensity of blue, and an 
attractive edge of foliage along the rim 
ot the terraces, while the red tiles and 
white walls under the open fan of the 
palms are not without a note of quaint- 
ness. Away to the verge of the heav- 
ens, a wavy world, with its violet and 
sullen moods, with none of Mediter- 
ranean’s inland charm; none of its soft 
white bloom of mist, nor its gem-like 
glitter, nor its pearl-hued hours of 
melancholy. Out there lies the trav- 
elled highway, the old Spanish main. 
The Santa Maria, bearing its precious 
burden, captained as no other galieon 
yet had been, rocked upon its perilous 
billows and was cast windward upon 
these shores for repair. Here may have 
stood the leader of the exterminated 
race, puzzled by a sight so unaccount- 
able as that corded stranger so gallantly 
bound for unknown ports, and Colum- 
bus, looking landwards, must have 
found food enough for his courageous 
mind in conjecture upon the inhabiting 
people. On one side come and go the 
vessels for South America. and on the 
other the great liners for New Zealand 
and the Gold Coast, while yachts and 
schooners glide in and out the insular 
sea-roads in a perpetual shifting of 
masts and sails. 

The life of the plaza is unchanged, 
whether you sojourn on the Peninsula 
or in the Spanish colonies. Here may 
you sit within view of the pink-painted 
fort, and the modest house where Mar- 
shal O’Donnell. Duke of Tetuan, was 
born. Santa Cruz speaks contempt- 
uously enough of the Peninsula. It 
looks towards Cadiz in sullen envy, and 
says that it has sent over men as great 
as any produced in Madrid. “We sent 
them O’Donnell, and they made a duke 
of him, but they might just as well have 
made him regent as that fool Espar- 
tero.” It also sent Pérez Galdés, the 
popular novelist, and now the fishermen 
of the Canaries call their boats by his 
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name or the names of his favorite 
heroines. Not that they have read his 
books, but they regard him as having 
placed the haughty Peninsula under an 
obligation to them. 

At all hours the plaza has its tale to 
tell. When the light is fading out of 
the heavens, you may sit and watch the 
manceuvres of the conquering officers 
pacing up and down, with their eye 
upon some form of subjugated woman- 
hood, fiirting their canes or trailing 
their swords and gossiping between 
drinks at the café. Then the sea, in the 
glamour of sunset, takes on its evening 
beauty, and mystery creeps into the 
crude sapphire of the sky. On band 
nights it is too crowded, though it is 
always pleasant to hear laughter and 
social chatter, and watch smiling faces 
go by in groups. But it is best of all to 
see the plaza upon forsaken nights, 
Take the occasion of an unexpected in- 
vasion of the drama. Everybody who 
ean afford it goes to the theatre, an 
edifice of mixed pretensions, where a 
musical conductor miseconducts an in- 
efficient orchestra, and raps out a thin 
bass accompaniment on a_ cracked 
piano, and a prompter irritates the 
gallery to mutiny by a too audible per- 
formance of his duty, while rows of 
female heads show in the _ boxes, 
elaborately decorated, smiling above 
the flutter of the eternal fan. Those 
who cannot afford this distraction, shut 
themselves up in their houses, prisoners 
of pride and their neighbors’ opinion; 
for Santa Cruz is as proud as any 
hidalgo in decay. It would not have its 
poverty detected. You have the place 
to yourself. A new moon curls like a 
shred of silver upon the shadowy blue, 
and the warm and lucent stars shed a 
twilight above the town lights. Forms 
and profiles as they move about are 
oddly revealed, and the scene looks 
medizeval enough to be a legend or a 
mystery. You will see a man pass with 
the bright lining of his capa showing 
upon his shoulder with operatic grace, 
and the contrast of dusky beard and 
pallid cheek suggestive of Almaviva 
and other beguiling heroes of lattice 
and lute. Reality is clouded as if by 


perfumed dust blown from star to star 
upon the salt-laden preezes of the sea. 
So warm is the air, so subtle the scent 
of brine, so illusive the quiver of the 
stars and the white shaving of a moon 
swimming in indigo, that if you happen 
to be neither blighted nor bored, you 
are ready enough to count yourself on 
the rim at least of the garden of 
Hesperides. Then should the hoarse 
thrum of a guitar come, carried upun 
the night wind from the pier below, 
where the sailors sit, rapping its 
amorous, unmelodious, insistent notes 
at judgment, with its thin sweet muffled 
charm, you are jerked into fancy’s en- 
chanted forest upon a sentimental thrill 
of senses in the blink of an eyelid. 
What is the sorcery of the guitar? It 
is the woodenest of instruments, and it 
lacks melody, yet we cannot hear it in 
cool blood. It possessesnobody. Yet it 
has the peril of wine. Without art, it 
can set our pulses dancing. A couple 
of rough chords and a thin whine for 
treble, a hollow echo of wood and 
nimble fingers, broken bars of sweet- 
ness like the rainbow-hued bars cast by 
the sun on a summer tempest and 
swallowed in the valley of the waters 
as they recede and are gathered into 
mountains. Strange for the modern 
ear to sit on the plaza of a dull Altantie 
island, and listen to that crude and 
plaintive staccato, and those heart- 
broken chords, with their indescribable 
half-animal and_ hysterical charm. 
Some of the queer scraps of song seem 
to come from the throat of a sixteenth. 
century Spaniard. 

After musing by starlight on the 
plaza, your duty is to awake in the 
twilight of dawn, and then you will 
taste the untainted freshness of the air 
blown from Teide as an intoxication. 
This is the best hour for driving. Let 
your route be Orotava, that blest spot 
upon God’s earth. You will be fronting 
the hills, after a cup of chocolate, by the 
time the sun has got well above the sea- 
line, and melted all the pearly lights in 
a blaze of color. Mountain rolls beyond 
mountain, a shimmering 1 lation of 
upper worlds, of naked chasms, of wild 
fastnesses, and solitudes seemingly un- 
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travelled by the foot of man. From 
Santa Cruz to Laguna, the old eapital 
of Teneriffe, there is little to note. The 
foliage is scant and mean, with touches 
of silver where the sharp breeze in its 
vagabond course tears over the fields. 
Laguna looks empty and cold; with 
moss-worked pavements that ring hol- 
low to the tread of hoof. It wears a sad 
reminiscent air, as if it clung to the 
memories of capa and mantilla, and 
resented the infelicitous introduction of 
modern raiment among the wandering 
dons. There is something plaintive and 
engaging in these forsaken cities, and 
Laguna, now used as a summer abode 
for the people of Santa Cruz, up among 
her hills, has the proud consciousness 
of being her rival’s superior in beauty 
and nobility of aspect. even in her dis- 
mantled condition. She at least has 
handsome decorated doorways and pic- 
turesque arches, and wears her air of 
fallen state with dignity. Close by you 
have the aromatic life of the woods, and 
the softening wonder of an opaline mist 
formed by the hot air of the coast 
breathed upward to this marshy emi- 
nence, and condensed to.a_thick veil 
which you can watch descend steadily 
and roll away over the plain. The 
trade-winds blowing round Laguna are 
changed from west to east; thus you 
will within an hour be suffocated at 
Santa Cruz and chilly up at Laguna. 
The Merced in the wood of Obispo out- 
side Laguna is a spot almest as famous 
as the lovely valley of Orotava. To 
wander here is to drink deeply of bliss 
in an earthly paradise. Can this have 
been the spot of the garden of Hes- 
perides? From this point begins the 
faint blue bloom of the eucalyptus upon 
the landscape, like a summer haze, and 
with it you are launched into the heart 
of the picturesque. Teide shows its 
dark peak under a hood of snow. and 
upon its rounded shoulders lies a mantle 
of broken snow-lines. Should there be 
a cloud, it will catch it on the wing, and 
leave it as ragged against the white 
spurs as a beggar’s cloak. Away and 
around it, in violent contrast, the under 
hills make a girdle of sombre beauty 
relieved by spots of dazzling verdure. 


Some bear upon tueir bluffs gashes of 
red earth, as crimson as the blotches 
on the dark shoulder of a wounded bull. 
The sea and sky are of a blue so soft 
and misted by the summer heat as to 
look like an interfusion of lights making 
a wall of liquid azure along the pre- 
cipitous shore. Through this veil the 
saul of a boat shows, its brilliant white. 
ness subdued to silver, and you can 
searce tell if it be a thing of earth or 
sky. For sound there is the song of the 
ocean, and the birds fling notes as thick 
as spray against your ear from the 
roadside trees. You breathe every 
vigorous and delicious odor from the 
pine woods that wander up the moun- 
tain sides; the perfumed shrubs and 
underwood of the ravines, and the 
paradisaical wilderness about you of 
heliotrope, roses, and sweet-peas that 
grow in Nature’s hedges of tropic 
bloom. 

If you are not of an exploring cast of 
mind, and have an aversion for the 
physical labor of scaling peaks. you 
may, at the villa of Orotava, repose con- 
tentedly, perched between the upper 
altitudes of this forested mountain-side, 
with the Port at your feet. Here may 
you dream amid every effect of loveli- 
ness; encircling hills, divinely formed 
and most divinely clad, with the frown 
of grey and purple rocks, the smiles of 
the pleasant fields, so lucidly green, the 
splendor of vegetation and gardens, any 
of which might have been the fitting 
home of our first parents; savage tor- 
rent-beds with armies of radiant 
flowers encroaching beyond the verges 
of their gloomy depths; enchanting 
paths under trees that the sunlight falls 
through in pools of glory upon the 
shadowed ground; glades and thickets, 
and ever in view the eternal ocean as 
glittering and purple as the Agean 
waters. 

The Peak itself from this point of 
view does not strike the imagination as 
one of the, world’s wonders; and the 
luxuriant orchards of the villa, and 
friendly solitude of the scented and 
open forest close by, speak with more 
eloquence to the indolent vagabond 
than Teide’s tale of convulsed rocks and 
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lava-blackened and burnt earth. The 
Villa is built on the slope of a hill, in a 
net-work of gardens and orchards like 
an Italian town. It is clean and pretty 
and picturesque, and the moss-sown 
streets wind up and down, always open 
to the eye of the flowers and the boom 
of the ocean. It has its own engaging 
note, if it lack both castellated and 
Moorish suggestion and the exquisite 
glow of color that charms us in old 
southern towns. It smiles mirthfully in 
iuS sunlit slumbers, and wears a fine 
hint of nobility in decay. Instead of 
historic columns, it offers you the hills, 
alive with the life of the woods, fra- 
grant with nature’s sweetest scents, 
and aglow with all her precious hues. 
And beyond the sharp dip of its base, 
through fields of corn and maize, in a 
tangle of rich vegetation, it shows you 
the long roll of foamy surf. It breathes 
content from earliest dawn till night 
turns the dusky woods to impenetrable 
shadow. Along the valley-way it in- 
vites you out of its bright little streets, 
through a succession of enjoyments. If 
you happen to be a first-class traveller, 
it points to the palatial hotel below at 
the Puerto, which, like Teide’s peak, 
is an insistent note in the landscape. 
There is, of course, the usual rivalry 
between the Villa and the Puerto. The 
Port looks up the hill, sniffs from a dis- 
tance of two miles, and asserts that 
the Villa is unhealthy. The Villa 
glances down at the Port in pity, and 
points to its upper hilis as a sanative 
background. If the wiles of both ap- 
peal to you, you may build yourself a 
brand-new mansion along the lovely 
earretera which winds down from Villa 
to Puerto, and there be as happy as a 
grateful heart will permit. One osten- 
sible eccentric from over seas has 
labelled his caprice with an inscription 
that greets the eye as a foreign tongue: 
“This is the house that Jack built.” 
The natives speak of him as Don Juan, 
and stare to find you do not recognize 
him for an acquaintance from the de- 
scription. It would be waste of breath 
to point out that, except the man in the 
legend, not a living soul could be traced 
as simple Don Juan. In his native land 


Shakespeare himself might walk undis- 
turbed incognito as Mr. William. The 
people here are the friendliest I have 
ever met. Peasant women, whom I 
stopped to talk to, led me through some 
marvellous orchards and gardens, and 
gathered me stacks of flowers. I might 
have lived upon natural scents so thick 
with them was the air I breathed in my 
hotel room. I sat among roses, carna- 
tions, and heliotrope, in strange places, 
amongst wide-eyed foreigners, and, to 
please them, told the tale of my voy- 
ages. Men came out and joined us in 
wonder, and said “caraye”’ and “ave 
Maria purissima,” and then they gave 
me cheeseand coffee, and, weighted with 
my burden of flowers, somebody was 
sure to insist that I should go and see 
another garden down the carretera. It 
was delicious to break away, through 
acres of maize, with the tassels shaken 
against your cheek, swing in under the 
laden boughs of the fruit-trees, and 
move to spare the royal bloom of the 
pomegranate; jumping silver rills that 
make their own beds along the planta- 
tions as they trickle down from the 
hills. 

I know nothing more cheering to the 
ragabond than this readiness of friend- 
ship among the common people. Go 
where you will abroad, you may shake 
the hand of beggar, loafer, peasant and 
cottager. All have the same free and 
hearty welcome for you. They seem to 
delight in outlandish acquaintance, and 
if you happen to be a woman, you in- 
stantly appeal to their better selves. 
Here, as elsewhere, I have kindly 
memories of people whose names I 
never knew, and who did not know 
mine. I remember driving by diligence 
with a brave and heroic-looking young 
gentleman beautifully clad. He wore 
long boots, radiant linen, velvet 
breeches, a short, smart jacket, and a 
wide-brimmed hat. Men of breeding 
might go as far as his native village to 
acquire his perfect manners. Wonder- 
ing who this picturesque and operatic 
young man might be, I afterwards ques- 
tioned the diligence driver (a rascal I 
had reason to suspect of stealing my 
bag with all my things, and the won- 
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derful bargains in Orotava lace and em- 
broidery I had driven), and learnt that 
he was a village butcher. So with all 
the tradespeople there. I wanted to 
match some stuff sold me by a woman 
of Orotava down at Santa Ciuz, and 
was informed I should apply to Don 
Pablo or Don Pedro, and then to Don 
Nicholas of the Puerto. Surnames are 
suppressed—every one is still as well- 
born as they were on the Peninsula in 
the days of Lope da Vega and the Ger- 
man ambassador, who, asking for a 
servant’s credentials, was presented 
with proof of his descent from a Gothic 
king. 





From The Cornhill Magazine 
THE LOVE-LETTERS OF A POET. 
It was at Brussels, in the auction 
rooms at the corner of the streets Leo- 


pold and Wiertz, that the incident hap- 
pened. My friend was an Englishman, 


but he had lived long in the country 
and had acquired a taste for the Bel- 
gian arts that seemed almost native, 
and that made him something of a col- 
lector. The sale at the rooms was to 
be very similar to a sale at Sotheby’s, 
and the catalogue referred to original 
manuscripts and first editions, and to 
a hundred things loved by the curioso. 
My friend was present in the hope of 
securing some early engravings, and I 
was with him as part of the idleness 
of a holiday. We were early, and 
while awaiting the time of the sale we 
looked together at the catalogue, and 
he entertained me with talk of this 
and that entry. 

“This number should be interesting,’ 
he said, pointing to a line on the first 
page, “the love-letters of Guitine, our 
poet of love. Keats’s letters, you re- 
member, were sold in London not long 
ago, and one of your versemakers 
wrote a lamenting sonnet. Guitine 
was not so great a poet as Keats, but 
his passion for Jetta Teterol was as 
wildly spoken as the other’s for Fanny 
Brawne. Your versemaker was right; 
it is hard that because a man has 


’ 
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given part of his soul to the world the 
world should want the whole. But the 
curious are innocent of modesty; and 
—yes, the number should be interest- 
ing.” 

“There will be a fight for the let- 
ters, you think?’ I said. 

“Yes, probably. Guitine has some- 
thing of a vogue just now. Thewomen 
are discovering that he wrote as in 
their best hours they think. And in- 
deed it was a tender, womanly muse. 
The little man standing by the table— 
him with the glasses I mean—will, I 
think, get them. He is a professor at 
the university, and doubtless medi- 
tates an article in one of the reviews. 
Himself without sentiment, he will 
criticise their sentiment. Already he 
has written more than one unkind 
thing about the Guitine morals; the 
letters will give him yet a new text.” 

For a moment or two I looked at the 
professor’s hard, thin face, and sym- 
pathized with the dead poet; then, as 
the auctioneer mounted to his place 
and commenced the day’s sale, I turned 
my eyes to one and another in the 
room. Mostly the crowd was of men, 
dealers or chance buyers, but here and 
there were women with the usual cat- 
alogue and pencil, and among them 
was one whose dress and manner in- 
terested me even to curiosity. Near 
to us she stood, impatiently buttoning 
and unbuttoning a glove, and I saw 
that she was pretty, but somewhat too 
well dressed, and somewhat too freely 
jewelled. 

“Do you know,” I asked my friend, 
“who is the girl a little to our right?’ 

He looked, and slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, and said: ‘‘Yes, she is 
Marie Carbara, one of the actresses at 
the new theatre. This season she 
vides in the morning with the Baron 
Dégremont, next season she will ride 
with some one else. Sheisonlya minor 
actress, but you see her cloak and the 
trcoch clasping it. They are all alike 
these pretty singers and dancers; all 
love the sunshine and the butterfly 
life. What brings Marie here I do 
not know, nor what makes her so 
angry with her glove. The boudoir 
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wants a picture, perhaps, and the 
baron has unchivalrously left it to her 
to buy. That was very little for the 
Louis vases. Ah, here are the Guitine 
letters: they will fetch more.” 

The auctioneer spoke of the poet, and 
of his leve for Jetta Teterol, and of 
his writings to her; again I looked 
about the room to one and another. 
Many seemed little interested in the 
bundle of yellow sheets, but a few 
seemed likely bidders. The professor 
was listening to the auctioneer’s words 
and smiling as one amused; other men, 
who knew less than the _ professor, 
were listening with more humility; the 
girl Marie had ceased to play with her 
glove, and held one hand lightly in 
the other. At the girl I looked longer 
than at the men; she had an earnest- 
ness of expression that was pretty to 
see, an earnestness that presently gave 
me an idea. 

“It is not a picture that has brought 
Mademoiselle Carbara here,” I said 10 
my friend; “it is these letters. Look 
at her.” 

“She is certainly concerned for them; 
perhaps you are right,” he _ replied. 
“As I said, the women are beginning 
to read and to love Guitine; and—yes, 
perhaps you are right. Still, my man 
speahs first, and he is not likely soon 
to give in.” 

The professor moved his glasses for- 
ward a little and said “Ten francs,” 
and the bidding commenced. 
“Twenty,” said the girl Marie, and I 
noticed the pleasantness of her voice, 
and was glad my idea had not been 
wrong. “Thirty,” said a man to my 
left; “Thirty,” replied the auctioneer. 

“Yes, it is a fight,’ said my friend, 
as ten by ten the offer rose, “but be- 
tween our two people only. The other 
is an agent, and will presently reach 
his limic; indeed, already he seems to 
have reached it.” 

“Two hundred,” said the girl. “And 
ten,” said the professor. “Two hun- 
dred and fifty,” said the girl, her 
cheek flushing a little. “Three hun- 


dred,” said the professor, his mouth 
hardening. 
The third bidder had become silent, 
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and the fight was now clearly between 
the two. At the end of a table the 
girl stood, looking earnestly to the auc- 
tioneer and the bundle of letters before 
him; at the other the man, looking 
angrily at the girl. Within me was a 
hope that she, and not he, would be 
the last to speak. 

“Four hundred.” 

“Five hundred.” 

“Six hundred.” 

There was a movement of interest in 
the room. The offers were not large— 
a picture had just before been sold for 
several thousands; but they seemed 
large for the few sheets of faded writ- 
ing. They came, too, the one more 
quickly following another than in the 
other sales; there was no delay of cal- 
culation or doubt. The excitement of 
those who watched was very natural. 

“A thousand.” 

“Fifteen hundred.” 

‘‘Carbara wins,” said my friend; “the 
professor will go but little higher. 
How angry the man looks!” 

“Two thousand.” 

“Two thousand five hundred,” said 
the girl. 

“Two thousand five hundred,” said 
the auctioneer, and waited for an ad- 
vance. 

“Two thousand five hundred,” he 
repeated, looking questioningly at the 
professor. 

A shake of the head was the reply, 
and people knew that the fight was 
over. With an assumption of indif- 
ference the professor moved his glasses 
yet more forward, and began anew to 
turn the pages of his catalogue. 

“Two thousand five hundred,” said 
the auctioneer again; and in the mo- 
ment after the sale was finished. 
Jetta Teterol’s letters had passed to 
Marie Carbara; and Jetta Teterol had 
been dead a hundred years. 

One of the assistants took the bun- 
dle to carry it to a side room, and the 
auctioneer began to speak of the next 
number; and again, as if in impatience, 
the girl fell to buttoning and unbutton- 
ing her glove. But suddenly, still in 
impatience, she ceased and, putting 
out her hands, said:— 
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them now. Will you give them me, 
please. Here are notes for the amount 
—two of a thousand and one of five 
hundred. There is no objection?’ 

“There is no objection,” replied the 
auctioneer smilingly. “It is not quite 
usual, but there can be no objection.” 
Then to his clerk he said, “Take the 
notes, please, and give Mademoiselle 
Carbara the letters. Mademoiselle 
Carbara we all know and admire. Cer- 
tainly she may have them.” 

As the girl took the bundle and 
loosened the string which bound it, 
there were probably none in the room 
who were not gazing at her. Most, 
like myself, were amazed at her eager- 
ness; one or two were a little con- 
temptuous; the professor was resent- 
fully frowning. Nearer to her than 
some I stood, and so better than some 
I can tell what in the next minutes 
she said and did. 

There were perhaps twenty or 
thirty letters; the uppermost one she 
unfolded and read. Quickly from be- 
ginning to end she read it; then placed 
it again with the rest; then said as if 
to herself— 


Son coeur est un luth suspendu; 
Sitdt qu’on le touche il résonne; 


and then looked irresolutely from side 
to side. 

But little time did she so _ stand. 
“Pardon,” she said, and stepped past 
the man next to her; and ‘‘Pardon” 
again, and stepped past me to the room 
corner where was a dully burning fire. 
As I moved to give her space, I began 
to understand what now she would 
do, and wondered and watched. 

First she took the letter she had read 
and glanced at it again, and then with 
sudden movement thrust it among the 
coals. Then, one by one, she took the 
others and dropped them, so that one 
by one they touched the flame and 
were alight. Then, when the last yel- 
low sheet had burned to blackness, 


with her foot she crushed it and the 
rest to powder; then smiled and turned 
towards the door. 

There has been silence during the 
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“Pardon, but if I may I will have 


time—it was but a minute or two that 
this was doing; and now as_ she 
stepped across the floor there was 
whispering only. But as she neared 
the door, men began to understand 
what she had done and they had seen; 
there had been sentiment, there had 
been poetry in the action; the spirit 
had been the spirit of love. A sudden 
noise of clappings filled the room; for 
a moment she paused as if startled; 
then smiled, and bowed, and went on 
into the street. 

“This has been fine,’ said my friend, 
“very much finer than your verse- 
maker and his sonnet. Even the pro- 
fessor was quiet and admiring. And 
the girl reads Béranger; the lines were 
perfect. What do you think of it all?’ 

“What do I think of it all? Oh, I 
envy the Baron Dégremont,” I said. 


EDGAR TURNER. 





From The Speaker. 
LINDERHOF. 

The late King Ludwig’s castles of 
Hohen Schwangau and Neu Schwan- 
stein attract constant streams of trav- 
ellers, and have been frequently de- 
scribed in print, but his so-called 
Hunting Lodge, Linderhof, is less gen- 
erally known. This freak in the wil- 
derness is easily reached from 
Garmisch, so we again climbed the 
steep road to Ettal and turned down 
the beautiful Graswangthal that had 
tempted our eyes when passing its 
mouth on the way to Oberammergau. 
It is a thickly wooded vale, guarded 
by pinnacled cliffs and stern crests, 
and its solitude only broken by one 
small hamlet throughout the five or six 
miles from Ettal. The forest grows 
denser, the crags grow more imposing 
as we near the royal retreat. 

Leaving our vehicle at the Forsthaus 
outside the Home Park, we walk 
through the woods to a wide torrent 
bed of dry white stones, and cross the 
bridge fronting the entrance. Grand 
avenues of beech and pine curve up- 
wards from the gates, and climbing 
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the steepest of these paths we soon 
come in sight of the palace. It is a 
small building, in the French rococo 
style, planted on a broad marble ter- 
race set with vases and statues, and 
surrounded by flower-beds, clipped 
hedges, and trellised walks. At the 
foot of the terrace the great “Neptune 
Fountain” rises from the centre of a 
marbled space, and, beyond this, curv- 
ing flights of steps behind the sculp- 
tural basin of the “‘Nixies’ Fount” lead 
up to the Monopteros temple enshrin 
ing Hautmann’s Venus. 

We reach this point of vantage at 
the right moment, for at once the 
fountains begin to play. Prodigious 
jets of water spring on high, spark- 
ling, dancing, scattering diamonds in 
the sunlight. There is a fantastic 
charm in the contrast between these 
artificial splendors and the austere set- 
ting of lonely crags and dusky pines. 
But the park beyond the palace and 
gardens has been laid out with due 
respect to nature, and groups of grace- 
ful silver birches ingeniously soften 
the sternness of the forest walls be- 
hind. Only, the pity of it all! the 
enormous lime-tree, by the ‘“Nixies’ 
Fount’”—from which the place derives 
its name—once shaded a rustic lodge 
suited to the landscape, but the king, 
after altering and enlarging it, finally 
swept it away and chose another site 
for the present Gallic villa. But he 
respected the tree, and high up its 
ancient trunk is a wooden platform, 
formerly supporting the cage-like 
arbor in which the poor monarch loved 
to take his breakfast and play at be- 
ing a bird. No one can mount to this 
retreat, the winding stair having been 
removed. 

As for the interior of the little pal- 
ace, it combines the wtldest luxury 
with the most execrable taste. The 
entrance-hall is lined and pillared with 
costly marbles, and, as in the room 
above, one feels that the king must 
have aimed at expending the greatest 
possible amount of money on a very 
limited space. Such a jumble of 
precious things and jarring colors, of 
royal splendor and vulgar display! 
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Rare tapestries lose their effect on 
over-gilded walls; lapis-lazuli is hor- 
rible cheek by jowl with cabbagy mal- 
achite and staring Florentine mosaic. 
One small boudoir hung in mauve 
satin and silver, and another in pale 
pink and gold, would have been de- 
lightful without the bad pastels of 
the Grand Monarque and his loves 
which deface their walls. Only, in 
one of the too-dazzling rooms there 
were marvellously embroidered cur- 
tains of soft-hued satin on which our 
eyes rested with joy. I forget where 
they hung—perhaps in that ghastly 
glass hall, a small copy of the Ver- 
sailles ‘‘Salle des Miroirs,”’ quite fitted 
to unsettle the sanest mind. The king 
loved it so much that he often used it 
as a bedchamber, sleeping on a couch 
in a glass-lined alcove, and surrounded 
by endless reflections of his own 
image. 

The dining-hall, with its “Arabian 
Nights” table sinking through the 
floor at touch of a spring, illustrates 


poor Ludwig’s craving for solitude, 
just as his writing-table, canopied 


with ermine, ruby velvet, and ostrich 
plumes, testifies to his crazy concep- 
tion of royal state; but his bedroom 
is maddest of all. It is upholstered 
throughout with rich Lyons velvet of 


the most violent, crudest blue. Even- 
the raised platform supporting the 


profusely carved and curtained bed is 
carpeted with the same _ material, 
while the harvest of an African farm 
is represented by the great clusters 
of ostrich plumes surmounting the 
canopy. The daintily carved doors 
and walls are overladen with gold 
leaf, and the delicate porcelains scat- 
tered about the room are killed by 
their aggressive surroundings. Per- 
haps King Ludwig was color-bind, 
and he was certainly victimized by 
unscrupulous purveyors. In the Hall 
of Mirrors, for instance, is an ivory 
chandelier that cost £12,5 scerling, 
but which, lacking the polish of age, 
might as well have been carved from 
unstained wood. But we must not 
forget to note a very lovable trait of 
the poor king’s character. He prized 
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the affection of his subjects, and 
gladly accepted their gifts. So, among 
the treasures of his china shelves, one 
sees little swans of common clay, and 
all sorts of humble peasant pottery. 

Meanwhile, as most of the foolish 
splendors were left unpaid, a fee of 
three marks is exacted from every 
visitor to Linderhof. The prince re- 
gent never uses the palace, but stays 
at the steward’s farm when he comes 
to shoot the preserves, or for big-game 
expeditions, in a still simpler hunting 
lodge on the mountain behind. 

The Tannhiiuser grotto in the park 
is another reckless freak. It is an ar- 
tificial cavern closed by a _ huge 
boulder that turns on a pivot at the 
stroke of three o’clock. Reaching the 
entrance a little too soon, we were 
startled by a strange shivering clang 
among the beeches overhead. It had 
the weirdest effect, but only signified 
that the machinery was set in move- 
ment. Then followed a sound of 
rushing water; the underground bath 
was being filled! The rock-door si- 
opened to us, and passing 


lently 
through the narrow opening, we en- 
tered a gloomy corridor studded with 


imitation stalactites, and presently 
came to a lofty vaulted cave contain- 
ing a good-sized piece of water fed 
by a cascade. Floating on the lake 
was the swan-shaped boat with red- 
velvet draperies in which the king 
often passed solitary nights gazing at 
the great pictures of Tannhiiuser in 
the Venusberg decorating one side of 
the cavern. This so-called Blue Grotto 
is abundantly illuminated by powerful 
colored lamps of a purplish magenta 
hue. So even the light is false, and 
what with its tin palms, tin stalac- 
tites, and imitation ice cave, the whole 
is a painful sham. For even the liv- 
ing water seems unreal in the sickly 
light. The damp chill of this ghastly 
place pierced to one’s marrow; we 
gladly returned to the warm outer air 
and wandered among the flowers, 
down trellised paths and beneath tow- 
ering beeches. But yet another 
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atrocity had to be seen; the Eastern 
kiosk copied from the Alhambra. 
This, too, is a blaze of magenta light, 
adorned with false jewels, false gold, 
and sham Moorish pottery of painted 
wood. 

No wonder that the treasury was 
drained, or that the wearied govern- 
ment should have checked the ruinous 
waste by depriving their king of his 
power. His tragic death some time 
later seemed almost a foregone con- 
clusion. We journeyed to Starnberg 
one day, visited the castle of Berg, 
where his last months were spent 
under medical care, and saw the me- 
morial cross on the shore near Leoni. 
Whether he really committed suicide, 
or whether, resenting incessant sur- 
veillance, he turned on his physician 
in a fit of fury, will never be known. 
At any rate, both perished in the lake, 
and the bodies were found closely 
locked together. Had the doctor tried 
to rescue his drowning patient, or was 
he the victim of a murderous assault? 
Popular feeling suggests another solu- 
tion of the mystery. The lower 
classes adored the king, for he heard 
their petitions, cared for their needs, 
and freely admitted them to his pres- 
ence. Accordingly, they refuse to 
believe him dead. He has been hid- 
den away somewhere, they think, and 
will come to his own again one day. 

Schloss Berg is a modest mansion 
belonging to the queen dowager. Its 
simple interior is of early Victorian 
ugliness as to wallpapers and chintzes. 
Of course, the usual abominable blue 
prevails in the poor king’s apart- 
ments, and his walls are hung with 
countless drawings and engravings of 
Wagnerian scenes. The garden is 
beautiful; the park a woodland para- 
dise, and the outlook over the lake 
restful enough, one might have 
thought, to bring peace to a mind 
diseased. Was it to gain peace that 
Ludwig plunged into the tranquil 
depths? 

LINDA VILLARI. 











